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TO biend instruction with amusement, is always to do He 
good ; and, the more people read for amusement only, the oa 
more useful is the mixture. Among these ‘ blandi doctores’ ie 
the name of Genlis stands pretty high. Pedantry and so- ei 
phistry may look upon the Tales of a Castle, or Adelaide Yj 
and Theodore, with a disdainful smile. But true philo- - 
sophy, taking a bird’s-eye view of science, will discern ina ia 


little well-written book for the use of children, or for the use 
of mothers and governesses in the care of children, a more 
real, because more extensive, piece of service to mankind, 
than in cart-loads of scholastic metaphysics, of verbal cons 
troversy, or even (to cut up our own vineyard) of criticism: 
Having paid a compliment, which we really think due to 
the past exertions of Mad. De Genlis, we proceed to give 
our readers an account of the presentset of Tales, which, 
though by the same hand, are not of that class which is 
addressed immediately to children. The contents of these 
three volumes have hitherto been confined to the ‘ Biblio- 
théque des Romans,’ and are now printed separately as a 
continuation of the three volumes of Moral Tales formeriv 
ublished by the same author. As is the case with inost 
a collections, there are several articles which could have 
been very well dispensed with. In some of the tales, the 
characters and incidents are perfectly unnatural, and con- ay 
sequently uninteresting ; others are very dull and insipid ; a 
in many, the moral effect is extremely problematical, for 5 
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causes which we shall soon explain. The good which was 
in some intended to be produced, is not. sufficiently baited 
with amusement to take effect; and even in the best (if we 
may be indulged in our metaphor) the hook is rather too 
plainly in view, the circumstances invented being too 
evidently subservient to the o uuSos dyaci, the moral. 

It may here be worth the while to stop and consider what 
constitutes the morality of atale. Is that a moral tale, 
which is professedly written with a moral end in view? An 
author may profess and not perform. Is that a moral tale, 
from which an ingenious critic educes a moral inference ? 
Neither is this sufficient, because the maxims inferred. vary 
in some measure with the disposition of the reader. Bossu 
may tell us that the proper moral of the Iliad is the mischief 
resulting from disunion in government; but if the story is 
detailed in such a manner, that the predominant feeling of 
the reader is admiration of the wrath of Peleus’ son,’ the 
source of the very mischief deprecated, what becomes of 
the moral effect proposed by the poet, or imagined for him 
by the critic? Nothing then remains but that we estimate 
the morality of a performance by its real criterion, the 
effect left upon the minds of the generality of readers when 
they lay down the book. It is‘in this light that we consider 
the moral effect of several of the present Tales as doubtful, 
notwithstanding their having been written with the very 
best intentions. The very contemplation of some vices, 
as, for instance, conjygal infidelity, is dangerous to the un- 
contaminated mind, however it may be hedged and fenced 
about by the infliction of poetical justice. In a word, the 
impressions upon the tmagination are apt to be more last- 
ing than those upon the understanding. We are far from 
meaning by these remarks to insinuate that the perusal of 
the present volumes will be upon the whole prejudicial. 
But in parts we are dubious as to the moral effect, which 
will be actually produced on the minds of younger readers. 
Instead of specifying these parts, which would involve us 
in tedious details and quotations, we leave them to the 
judgment of the reader. 

The intention with which the greater part of these 
volumes seems to have been written, is to counteract the 
pernicious influence of what is called the new French school 
of philosophy, the ‘ insaniens sapientia’ of the encyclopedists. 
Of their moral tendency in this respect, there can be no 
donbt. Every different poison, it is said, has its peculiar 
antidote ; and perhaps-the proposition holds equally good in 
a moral asin a physical sense. Every different infusion of 
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paradoxical ingredients, made up by the quacks and moun- 
tebanks in philosophy, demands from-the advocates of good 
order and good sense, a counteracting cordial. - But here 
a difficulty occurs. How far is ridicule to be admitted ? 
und, if admitted, what is its quantum satisin such disputes ? 
Ridicule is not(as some have contended) a test of truth ; but 
it is the proper, and perhaps the only proper answer to absur- 
dity. Wetknow but one exception: In religious matters, 
even absurdity itself should meet with some respect, from 
& reverence to those sacred truths which it garbles. It 
being granted, then, that where paradoxes clearly and incon- 
trovertibly absurd, are obtruded upon the world, however 
tricked in the garb of wisdom, the best answer to them is to 
expose them to ridicule, the next consideration is, what 
will be the best method of doing it? It appears to be this; 
to shew what would be the probable consequences of such 
principles, were they ever to become the leading rules of 
conduct in common life. .If ever false philosophy merited 
this treatment, surely itis that mass of absurdity which has 
been spawned by the new schoo). Would any one see the 
self-sufficiency of the stoic, the voluptuousness of the epi- 
curean, the wavering of the academic, concentrated, letthim 
look to the pages of Voltaire, Helvetius, Rousseau, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, &e. There he will find suicide 
dignified with the title of a sublime action, divorces on the 
slightest pretences defended, the unrestrained indulgence of 
passion commended as a conformity with the laws of our 
being, the savage state called a state of nature and of hap- 
piness, and all the energiésef virtue sunk into the vague im- 
pulses of natural temperament. ‘Tocouuteract such poison 
directed against the very vitals of society, Madame De Gen- 
lis has prepared a very proper antidote, and, to make the 
good as extensive as the mischief, she presents it in the 
vehicle of short Tales and Novels. The ‘ Philosophical 
Woman,’ (altered* and abridged from the English tale of 
Edmund Oliver, by Mr. C. Lloyd) and the ‘ Philosophi- 
cal Artisans,’ are extremely well written stories in this 
way. The most extravagant tirade is extracted from 
the works of the French sophists, and put into the mouths 
of their disciples, who are here represented as acting on the 
principles of their teachers. In the latter of the above tales, 





* Not having read the English original, we cannot decide how far the al- 
terations are ofthe nature of improvements. We dare to say, however, that 


the resolution of Fanny Miller, a native of Glasgow, to shut herself upin @ 
convent, isnot of British manufacture. 
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the characters of these réveurs is well contrasted with one of 
the old school, a good motherly sort of woman, of unas- 
suming unsophisticated good sense, directed by those obso- 
leie and Gothic rules of decency and humanity which nature 
has written in the heart of man, aided by a few plain max- 
ims from an old fashioned book called the Bible, which; she 
quotes with wonderful volubility. Margucriie, in the Philo- 
sophical Artisans, is a character of nearly the same mould 
with worthy Mrs. Miller, in Tom Jones, with a little more 
simplicity and the additional talent of scriptural quotation. 

‘Le Mari Corrupteur,’ is not a tale which we admire 
throughout. The following, however, is no bad specimen 
of the consequences which would follow from the adoption 
of Rousseau’s ridiculous plan of leaving a child wholly 1gno- 
rant of al] systematical notions of religion, in order to avoid 
biassing his choice when he is grown up: 


* The marguis had a natural son, now eighteen years of age, whom 
he had taken great care to have educated on a philosophical plan. 
Hiis name was Belmont. Some years after the birth of this child, 
the marquis declared his determination that nobody should give him 
the slightest notion of religion; but that, when he should have 
reached the age of fifteen or sixteen, it should be proposed to him 
to chuse a religion according to his own taste.. All this was punc- 
tually observed; this system was at that time extremely fashion- 
able: the esprits-feris judged it perfectly agreeable to reason. 
When the young Belmont was sixteen years old, his father told him 
very gravely, one day, that his reasoning powers were now mature, 
‘a he was arrived at an age when he could think for himself upon 

‘ferent sects of Christianity, and that he was left entirely to 
own choice whether he would be a Catholic, a Lutheran, a 
Calvinist, a Quaker, &c. Belmont, concluding naturally from this 
indifference of his father, that he was inclined to no religion at all, 
asked him with the utmost simplicity, why he had excluded the 
Jewish and Mahometan religions from his choice. The marquis 
paid no attention to this question, and avoided returning an answer. 
Some days after Belinont made some inquiries respecting the number 
of volumes which it would be requisite for him to read, in order to di- 
rect his choice ; he soon learned that his whele life, even supposing 
it a long one, would be scarcely sufficient to complete this study.— 
Some vague information which he had happondd to receive concern 
iig the paradise of Mahomet, gxve him « particular inclination for 
that religion; but as he was unacquainted with the Arabie, he was 
obliged to give over all thoughts of studying the Koran and the 
Sunna. Meanwhile, he had been sent into the army. He set off 
for his garrison, taking with him some philoscphical books, of which 
his father had made him a present. But he was fond of reading ; 
he possessed some share of curiosity; he wished to peruse the 
complete works of the philosophers he admired, and he became in the 
end one oftheir most zealous disciples.’—Vou. 11. P. 176-7. 
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To those who entertain a high idea of the rights of the fair 
sex, and regret thatthe days of chivalry are past, when a 
inistress would send her lover half over the world in quest of 
adventures, before she would deign him the liberty of salut- 
ing herhand, the tale of Lindane and Valinire will be highly 
amusing. As there is some humour in the unexpected 
denouemeni, we will translate it, having first premised what is 
necessary. 

Lindane, a lady of rank and beauty, and possessed of some 
vanity, is adored by Valmire. The conversation turning on 
the custom prevalent in the days of chivalry tor lovers to 
wander up and down maintaining the peerless beauty of 
their mistresses, she challenges him to travel over Europe for 
three whole years, without writing to her directly or indi- 
rectly, promising to be his at the expiration of this period. 
The romantic swain accepts the conditions, and sets out im- 
mediately. During his absence another lover steps in, wins 
the perfidious fair one’s affections, and obtains her hand. 
The stated period of probation being elapsed, the other lovet 
returns from his travels, flies to Lindane, who trembles with 
shame and apprehension of his reproaches, and prostrates 
himself at her feet. 


‘O Valmire, said Lindane, shedding tears abundantly, my dear 
Valmire, riss.—No, no! replied Valmire, it is at your feet that I 
ought tole; it is there I am bound to die !—Tender and generous 
Valmire, hear me!—Ah! Ict me breathe one moment. I wish 
to speak to you. O thou model of thy sex! O Lindane !—Oh, 
no! Valmire, | am not raised above the faults of my sex; but you! 
Oh ! what heroism of sentiment and constancy !—Stop, Lindane, 
in the name of heaven, condescend to spare me !—Valmire !—Lin- 
dane !—I cannot sustain your looks! And I! What must I acquaint 
you with ?—-How? what is it [ begin to learn?—Joy sparkles in 
your eyes: Ah! unhappy Valmire, you do not yet comprehend 
me! At these words, the tears of Valmire began to dry up.—What, 
Lindane, interrupted he, with sudden gladness in his countenance, 
can it be possible! Did you say I was unhappy ?—Alas! time and 
absence—-Proceed—My heart is changed: it is in the possession of 
another !—Ungrateful woman! cried Valniire, rising, after al! I have 
done for your sake !—Kill me with reproaches, replied Lindane, 
weeping; I deserve it,—Ungrateful creature! repeated Valmire, 
witha softer tone, and here I came full of emotion, of perturbation, 
and of remorse !—Good God! remorse! rejoined Lindane, with an 
expression of the most agreeable surprise ; do youthen cease to love 
me ?-—Flow can I forbear to regret you, now, that I see you again ?— 
Are you then inconstant?—I have been married two years.—Perf- 
dious! At this exclamation of Lindane, Valmire smiled, and Lin- 
dane herself burst out a laughing. ‘They embraced each other 
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tenderly, mutually promising, as a reparation, a sentiment less liable 
to deception—they swore to each other an eternal friendship.’ 
VoL. 11. P..O4 


The first tale of the last volume is borrowed in part from an 
English novel, entitled ‘the Victim of a Vow, or the Danger 
of Duplicity.’ Here we are introduced to scenes of real chi- 
valry, that never-failing recipe for romances ever since 
the tale of ‘ Cambuscan Bold.’ Mad. De Genlis’ style of writ- 
ing, however, though well suited to scenes of tenderness, 
and sometimes capable even of the humourous, is not adapted 
to the description of tills and tournaments. We seein to 
see a Cupid tottering under the helmet of Mars. 

Two little dramatic pieces close the work. The first is 
intended as an after-piece to Rousseau’s Pygmalion, ‘ sequi- 
turque patrem non passibus equis.’ The interest of the piece 
(if interest it may be called that interest hath none) turns 
upan the odd inquiries and mistakes of Galatea, the newly 
animated statue; unfortunately Galatea apprehends objects 
ju avery unphilosopbical manner, and instead of tracing the 
species trom the classification of individuals, she is perpetu- 
ally asking of.-what species or sort of beings this or that is. 
In truth we wish Galatea, like another Niobe, could have once 
more forgotten herself to stone. The whole is a most silly 
performance, and which even a French audience could tole- 
rate onlv irom respectto itsauthor. We toiled through five 
or six scenes, with many a longing look at the last page: but 
patience (as Tabitha Bramble says) is like a Welch poney ; 
it will carry a great deal, and trot a long way, but it will 
tire at last. We could not get through it. The latter of 
these dramatic trifles is better. Some scenes contain a con- 
siderable portion of fun: but taken in general itis very mo- 
derate; and we know Horace’s opinion relative to indifferent 
poets : 

Mediccribus esse poétis 
Non Dii non homines, non concessere column, 


Which by the way we will attempt to modernize ; 


Th’ indifferent poet is an evil 
Not gods nor men can bear, nor—priuter’s devil. 


Upon the whole, these volumes, with much that is trifling 
contain much that is valuable. Those who possess the three 
first volumes of the ‘ Coutes moraux,’ will do well to com- 
plete their sets. As for the Belmonts of the age, we recom 
mend them to read those tales more especially in which th¢ 
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positions of the French philosophy are ridiculed, and if after 
the perusal they are not converts to good sense, to take a 


trip to Anticyra, 


ee 
Art. I1.—Galerie politique, &c. 
The Political Gallery ; or a Historical, Philosophical, and 


Critical Portrait of the principal Characters of the pre . 


sent Day. By M. A. Gallet. 2 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1805+ 
Imported by Decouchy. ; 


THE chief characters, which have figured in Europe, 
during the latter part of the last century, here pass in re- 
view before us; their talents and dispositions are marked: 
and the influence they have had on their respective states, 
is painted in strong colours. The author is a Frenchman ; 
of course his pretensions to impartiality are questionable ; 
whenever the glory of the great nation is concerned, it is not 
to be expected from him, that he should see any obstacles 
in the claims of other nations, and he pays assuredly the 
highest compliments to the English, in making us the 
marked objects of his indignation. Where, however, neither 
France nor England are immediately concerned, the ob- 
servations on general policy, as well as the conduct of par- 
ticular characters, are drawn up in a manner both to please 
and toinstruct, and the writer has evidently had the advan- 
tage of seeing a great number, and conversing with some, 
of those personages who form his Political Gallery. 

The great object of the work is to shew, that the ancient 
balance of Europe is destroyed, and that circumstances 
render a new one necessary, in which the power of France 
must be essentially the greatest in the south of Europe, to 
counterbalance the three powers in the north. Of course 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Holland, must remain as they 
are, either in subjection to or under jts influence. England 
must be reduced to a power of the second order, and the 
maritime powers of the Baltic are to be the great instru- 
ments in producing this change. The necessity of this 
balance is supposed to be clearly seen from the conse- 
quences of the revolution in France on the affairs of 
Europe. 

In consequence of that revolution, England and Russia 
have acquired considerable influence in the Mediterranean. 
Italy is entirely changed, since France and Spain have now 
the ascendancy over jt. Austria,once without expectation of 
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any maritime force on the side of Italy, has now formed a 
naval establishment at Venice. Prussia, in its turn, from its 
acquisitions in Poland, is become a maritime power, and 
since the union of Belgium with France, is a near neighbour 
to the Jatler country. Germany is another country since 
the secularization of many ofits states, and the possession of 
the left bank of the Rhine by France, which places a num- 
ber of German princes under its immediate protection. As 
Jong as Hanover remains in the hands of the French, their 
connections with Denmark increase, and cease to be meiely 
on maritime subjects. Holland and Naples have lost their 
independence, and Portugal is under the guidance of 
France, since it isdependent on Spain, which isitselt under 
French influence. The political destiny of Sweden is al- 
tered, since the increase of the Russian power ‘in the north, 
with which it is now compelled to unite in spite of its 
former animosities. Turkey, since the Russians possessed 
Corfu, and the English Malta, is become insulated from 
France, and attached to those two nations. Malta and 
Sicily, for so long a time left to themselves, are become the 
objects of various pretensions The Mediterranean is now 
the theatre of ambition, and Greece and Egypt are become 
to the rival powers, what Mexico and the West Indies 
were formerly to their ancestors. 

What is‘ then to be the result of this great change in the 
situation of Europe, which makes the peace of Amiens or 
Luneville an epoch of as great importance as the trealy of 
Westphalia? Rogiand, according to our author, is likely ta 
be a sufferer. In the midst of its external prosperity, it 
has seen the decline of its influence in Europe in the loss 
of Hanover, and it may be now said to be really insulated 
from the continent. It is exposed also to the chance of 
being redaced to live on the produce of its own soil, if'a 
league should be formed either between Russia and France, 

vetween Prussia and the maritime powers of the second 
order, and France. ‘The Indies would then weaken Eng- 
land in the same manner as the Spaniards have been injured 
by tieir possessions in Amerjca. The loss of [lanover does 
not ap, car to us by any means an injury to our own coun- 
try, but the remark on the tendency of the East Indies 
to bring on our destruction, docs not less merit our attention, 
because if comes from an enemy. Turkey is in a worse 
situation, fur it may be considered to be under the Russian 
yoke, and retains the provinces bordering on that immense 
empire only by.sufferance; and Swedenis said to be rather a 
tributary than an ally of Russia, Prussia is to expect con- 
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tinual attacks from Russia, since the dismemberment of 
Poland has destroyed the barrier between them; and ia 
this conjecture there is but too great reason to expect the aa- 
thor’s prognostications to be verified. What will become’ 
of Naples, since the English are in possession of Malta, 
and the Russians of Corfu? We answer, that more’ 
danger is to be apprehended from France than from any 
other quarter. 

But the balance of Europe may be preserved, that is to 
say, the new balance, in which the great weight of France, 
with ils dependencies, is to occupy the scale on one side, 
whilstthe northern powers and Austria are to beon the other. 
This balance also will be preserved, unless the heads ofempires 
and kingdoms should be forgetful of their own interests, 
and should be ambitious to enter into new wars. Here the 
author seems to have had a presentiment of the ~-conflict 
to be sustained against Russia and Austria, and he pro- 
phesies, that, if sovereigns should thus forget their own 
interests, the ruin of monarchies will be the consequence. 
New commotions will then arise, and Europe will undergo 
another revolution; thus this ill-fated part of the earth 
seems little likely to enjoy any permanent stability; and 
whether France is permitted to aggrandize itself, or the 
allied powers should trench upon its domination, the new 
formed balauce will not long retain a settled position. 

We have observed, that England is the marked object 
of our author’s indignation: we cannot wonder then that 
no opportunity is lost of placing this country in an odious 
eo of view, and we could wish that no foundation had 

en laid by us in the conduct of our embassies. This is 
of more serious consequence than is generally imagined in 
this country ; and circumstances have occurred, which give 


the French an opportunity of vilifying our miuisters in: 


foreign courts. 


Pudet hzee opprobria dici, 
Et dici potuisse, & non potuisse refelli. 


We will not repeat the charges of the author against our 
ambassadors. The system of these reciprocal missious, 
he observes, was at first very advantageous to Europe; 
the preservation of peace was the priaciple of their esta- 
blishment; 


‘ Latterly they have become destructive; they have contri- 
buted to perpetuate the evils of war, and to drain the treasures of 
nations. By them, parties have been pensioned, but through the ig- 
noranceand folly of the greater part of ambassadors, these parties weve 
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of no avail in favour of the power which doled out to them its 
wealth. To distinguish whether a party can be useful, and to mark 
out the men calcuiated to form one, to be sure of their fidelity and 
their exertions, the knowledge of men and of natibns is requisite, 
and this knowledge has seldom fallen to the lot of persons employed 
on diplomatic subjects.’ 

The treaty of Amiens naturally produces a tirade against 
us, for our supposed perfidy in retaining the possession of 
Malta; but in the article of policy we were surprised to 
find a sentiment which implied a_ spark of remaining 
charity in favour of this country: ‘ If England should 
to-morrow,’ says our author, ‘lose its influence over the 
seas, and should be confined within its own limits, whether 
by its own inclination or by the force of circumstances, in 
either case England ought no longer to be regarded as” 
the enemy of nations; and if it was weakened to sucha 
situation as te be no longer formidable, it has a right to the 
support of France. The latter should unite with England, 
to defend it against any domineering power, and should 
thus maintain the great interest on which rests the equili- 
brium of general force, harmony, and the fortune of states.’ 
We trust, that we shall never see the day, when our coun- 
try stands in need of such support; in case it were 
necessary, our author wculd, we doubt not, find sufficient 
arguments to justify any treatment the ruler of his nation 
might think proper, to keep his opponents in the necessary 
degree of humiliation. 

_A remark on the general character of the continent 
deserves more attention. ‘I must add,’ says the author, ‘ that 
within these fifteen years, achange has been operated on 
the minds of Europeans, which requires a change in diplo- 
matic sentiments. The French revojution has exposed the 
chief motives of cabinets, and enlightened the people on 
their peculiar interests, whence to a certain point the mys- 
terious and equivocal conduct of the former must be 
abandoned. Loyalty (that is, sincerity,) seems to have 
become a new and necessary law of policy; ministers are 
regularly observed, and their schemes frequently developed ; 
their actions form the subject of general conversation, in 
which a comparison is made of their merits. The move- 
ments of ambassadors and ministers will henceforward be 
more difficult, and great talents will every day be more 
necessary in these employments, It may in fact be pro- 
phesied, that those powers whose projects rest on ambition, 
will find in the execution of them, difficulties from the 
spirit of the times, which did not exist twenty years ago, 
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This cannot be too deeply impressed upon them, and it is 
to be hoped, that the conviction of this truth, may in- 
troduce more wisdom, and a greater love of peace into 
their councils,’ 

To shew our author’s talents in describing a character, it 
would be unfair to take that of the glory of the English 
nation: his prejudices rencereJ him incapable of appreci- 
ating the merits of Nelson, and he knew not how to do 
justice to an enemy. Nelson is represented to be totally 
deficient in military talent, and this reproach comes to us 
at the moment when the French navy fas suffered the 
severest blow from the activity of his mind, and every 
sailor of the British navy is wrapt in admiration at the 
boldness of his naval conceptions, and the promptitude 
with which they were executed. We are at this moment 
deploring the loss of our departed hero, a man tried to the 
utmost, and carrying the palm from every competitor for 
naval glory. The victory of the Nile isa blow on the 
French pretensions not easily to be parried, yet after much 
abuse the writer is not ashamed to speak of the conqueror 
in these absurd terms: 


* Icome to the event on which rests the pretended glory of this 
officer, and whose influence would have been but slight, if the 
fleet which he fought bad not carried Bonaparte. Nelson, who 
has been represented as a conqueror in this action, was really,” 
{can you believeit reader! )*‘ was really defeated. What was his object ? 
to prevent the disembarkation in Egypt, not to make an attack at 
sea without real effect. The carrying off of some vessels, and the 
destruction of some others, was nota real fruit of victory, after 
the principal operation of the French army was effected. The ad- 
vantages of the landing in Egypt more than compensated for the 
loss of the fleet, and more burttul results would have felhowed from 
it to the English power, if future events had permitted France to 
keep possession of that country.’ 


He continues to observe, that there was no great merit 
in the fight, since the French ships were encumbered with 
soldiers, not recollecting thatin the preceding paragraph he 
had depreciated the victory, because the troops had been 
landed. And yet such trifling will go down in France, and 
give room for exultation. 


* Nelson is the naval Achillesof England. May our sailors (the 
French,) cast an eye only over his actions, consider them in them- 
selves, recollect what they (the French sailors) have been, and 
sail against him without any apprehension for their fame.” 


The author is best answered by the action off Trafalgar ; 
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and the hero dying in the arms of victory, has given the 
best comment on the following sentences : 


‘This admiral has proved by his astonishing reputation, how 
blind the people often are with respect to their principal warriors, 
on what slender props their enthusiasm is supported, and how 
easily Europe permits itself to be abused,’ 


The respect due to our sovereign does not permit us to 
transcribe the malicious effusions of this author on such a 
subject, and his good sense forbad hin to insert any thing 
respecting his own imperial master, being fully aware 
that no flattery would be too gross, and at the same time 
fearful lest some unforeseen event might render it ridica- 
Icus. Besides, the new sovereign might disdain the homage 
of such a writer, and lock on his compliments as an insult. 

The character of General Mack, drawn up before the 
disaster that has befallen bim, sets him forth in true colours. 
‘This unfortunate man had been raised into reputation, 
before any opportunity had been given to him to prove his 
deserts, and, as it is properly observed, under the idea that 
he was a good colonel; the talent of a colonel is very 
different from that of a general, who is to direct the 
operations of an army of two hundred thousand men. In 
the business of a general, theory is imperfect, practice is 
absolutely necessary, aud energy of character, together 
with high moral qualities, are as requisite as science, 
The writer did not foresee that this officer would be again 
called into action, and completely verify every thing that 
had been said against him. It was supposed that the 
general had been consigned to oblivion, and that his example 
might be held up to those who aspire to glory without 
the means of fixing it. Such men may glitter for a moment 
by deceit, but the blaze that surrounds them soon expires, and 
there remains only the disgrace of having been so illus- 
trious. Contempt is the revenge taken by their contempo- 
raries, for having been duped into an opinion of their 
renown. 

The characters of Potemkin and Catharine, indicate that 
the writer is well acquainted with the intrigues of the 
Russian cabinet: Pope Pius the Sixth, and the present 
King of Sardinia are painted to the life, and with a degree 
of sensibility for their misfortunes, which we did not ex 
pect. ‘Ihe portraits in general may be said to be good like- 
nesses, but alliv the French style,and this style we are sorry 
to say, is that which is most in vogue upon the continent. 
London and Paris divide the attention of the world in twa 
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very different ways. If’London is the metropolis of widely 
extended dominions, and may be said to preside over com- 
merce, Paris is the metropolis of Europe, and is the mis- 
tress of fashion; and fashion extends its rule to the 
thoughts, as well as to the dresses of its subjects. The 
French language is a every where, its books are cir- 
culated in every corner. This book will be read, and was 
intended to be read, in every court, and the dictates of the 
Frenchman will be received with implicit confidence by 
most of his readers. The French know how ‘to. use this 
prerogative, and against their arts the English are by no 
means sufficiently on their guard. But this work is,one ouly 
of many in which the same design is carried on, and the at- 
tempt to undermine the moral “character of the English is 
pursued without intermission. 








Arr. II]. —Betrachtungen iiber den national Reichthum des 
Preussischen Staats, undiiberden Wohlstand seiner bewohner, 
von Leopold Krug Konigl. P. geheimen Regisir. 


Reflections on the national Riches of the Prussian States, 
and the Welfare of their Inhabitants, 2 vols, Berlia. 
1805, 


THE fondness of the Germans for statistics is wel] known, 
and the utility of writings upon these subjec ts in despotical 
governments, cannot be doubted. Where so much dapends 
upon a sovereign, he cannot be too often nor too strongly 
informed, how much misery exists under his government, 
and what are the means of removing it; or if by prudent 
councils the inhabitants have been raised i in any degree from 
their previous wretched staie, itis right that the sovereign 
should be induced, by the satisfaction he must fee! on this 
account, to continue in so a good a career. The author of 
this work enjoys every opportunity for bis researches, and 
his previous publications prove him to be master of his 
subject. ‘The registers of every kind were open to him, and 
all employed in the different departments of government, 
that could be of use to him, were willing to render bim 
effectual service. On this account the work is interesting, 
though great reliance cannot be placed on many of its 
cale ulations. 

The yearly produce of the States, for there are’ several 
under the dominion of Prugsia, is first considered; and 
to find this, inquiry is made into the state of the lands 
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under cultivation, the meadows, woods, gardens, mines, 
fisheries, manufactures, and trade. Having fourd the pro- 
duce and profits of these things, the manner in which 
these profits are divided among the various members of 
the state, is considered, what goes to the revenues of the 
king and his officers, what to the landholder, what to the 
industrious inhabitant. Hence the welfare of each rank 
is determined ; and from the whole, some particular objccts 
are pointed out, which have the greatest influence on the 
happiness of the Prussian dominions. To form a judgment 
on such a work, ‘the acceracy of the sources on which the 
data are founded, must be examined, the mode of con- 
necting facts with statistical calculations must be determined, 
and these points being previously settled, the conclusions 
built upon them must carry conviction. 

With regerd to the sources of information, there cannot 
be a doubt that tbe author had access to the best which 
the subject admiited, as to national papers and documents. 
Yet how little way these will carry us, every one knows 
who recollects the carelessness with which many are kept, 
and how little they are examined by the superior officers. 
The author is himself aware ef this remark, yet he too 
often places a greater reliance on his tables than they de- 
serve; aud we shonld have been more obliged to him, if 
from his acquaintance with the manner of keeping the 
national documents in Piussia, he lad examined more 
accurately the degree of credibility to which they were 
respectively entitled, The registers of births and deaths 
are of great importance in determining the population of 
the kingdom, but if they are now we!) kept in Prussia, very 
little dependence can be placed on those of a remote date. 
Besides, as the births and deaths of soldiers’ children are 
registered by the chaplain of the regiment, and many of 
them die in the country, where they are registered by the 
parish priest, their number is doubled in the general ac- 
count. The carelessness of the priest will often make a 
considerable difference, as when the marriages are inserted 
among the births, which sometimes happens. On the tables of 
population also no great dependence can be placed, ason the 
one part the masters of houses are not very fond of the inquiry, 
and the inquirer will not give himself much trouble to verity 
the answers. The numbers on this account are generally given 
with much less accuracy in towns than in the country. 

For the produce of the land, tables of expenditure and 
receipts, and lists of cattle are used, but on both too great 
a stress is laid. The carelessness of viilage officers is not 
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the only thing here to be taken into consideration; there 
is an interest in the countryman to increase his expenditure, 
and diminish his receipts, that he may escape the heavy 
hand of government in taxation; and the monthly changes 
ia the lists of cattleincrease this error. For trade the custom- 
house and the excise-office books are the chief directions; 
how erroneous both these are, it is needless to mention ; and 
as to the profits of manufactures, it must depead so much. 
en conjecture, and so little on information, that little reli- 
ance can be placed on our author's results. Indeed whére 
are the hat-makers, woolcombers, millers, starch-makers, who 
will give an exact account of the raw material they have 
received, the sums paid to thcir workmen, and the profit 
derived from the undertaking? 

The tables will scarcely give us the information requisite, 
and on the welfare of the inhabitants we are as much at a 
loss. Indeed the best mode of ascertaining this point, seems 
to depend more on population and taxation, than on any 
other circumstance. When the number of persons in- 
capable of paying taxes, which in many districts of the 
Prussian dominions is very considerable, is compared with the 
whole population, and also the quantity of taxes paid by each 
order, is compared with the population in that order, we 
may easily judge of the division of property in the coun- 
try, and on that division we can found our calculations on 
the welfare of the inhabitants. This will give us the com- 
paralive state of the inhabitants of a country with each 
other, but no comparison between one country and another, 
We find in this part of the work, however, a toundation for 
our estimate of some classes. ‘The catholic clergy are well 
paid, having some of them incomes of ten, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, and as high asa hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and even the lower clergy and the protestaat ministers are 
well paid. The schoolinasters are in a bad situation ; the 
highest salary is only two hundred and fifty rixdollars a 
year, and a hundred and eighty-four receive only from tea 
to fifteen rixdollars. 

The inquiry into the national domains is pursued with 
great care and diligence ; and what may most surprise us is, 
that a despotical government should allow such freedom 
of discussion on these points, which in all other states 
are preserved with such care from public inspection. This 
liberal mode of thinking does the highest credit to the go- 
vernment, by which we cannot doubt, that the welfare both 
of the sovereign and his people will be greatly increased. 
The materials of this work will afford room for much im 
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rovement; the statistics of Prussia will in a future time 
fe well ascertained, and thence much light will be thrown 
on a science which is still in its infancy. Those also, 
who live in countries which boast of enjoying liberty in 
the highest perfection, will perceive, that the want of it 
in other states is not so severely felt as they imagine, and 
in fact, that the press may be kept in a‘much greater sub- 
jection in a free country, than it is in ove which is univer- 
sally allowed to be despotical. 
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Art. 1V.—Noveau Voyage en Espagne. 


New Travels in Spain. Sve. pp. 336, Paris. 1805. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS book, although entitled, ‘ Travels in Spain,’ pro- 
fesses to describe only a very small part of that kingdom. 
The author enters it by the pass of the Bidassoa, a small 
river at the western extremity of the Pyrenees, which divides 
what was formerly Bearn from Biscay, and is one of the 
three only points at which Spain is not inaccessible on the 


side of France. Yrun is the first Spanish town at which he 
arrives, and after an animated description of a battle which 
was fought in that neighbourhood during the last war be- 
tween Spain and France, he proceeds to St. Sebastian ; from 
thence to Saragossa, and thence to Madrid. Before the 
French revolution, it seems, there was a communication 
instituted by post and diligences from Madrid to Bayonte, 
on the same footing as in France. ‘The war destroyed this 
convenient establishment, and notwithstanding a peace of 
nine ycars, it has never been revived. 

In a book called Travels in Spain, we were surprised to 
find the author arrived al Madrid soearly as page 26, but we 
laid it tothe account of his good generalship, supposing it 
to be his intention to get possession in the first instance of 
the capital, under the conviction that so important a station 
ouce gained, the rest of the country would fall in of course. 
Under this impression, we felt great satisfaction in seeing him 
possess himself successively of the Buen Retiro, the Palais 
Neuf, Aranjuez, and St. Ildephconso; we beard with compla- 
cency his accounts of the climate, the laws, and the religion ; 
and much approved his accuracy and perseverance in making 
himself acquainted with the establishment of the king’s 
household, the: army, the navy, and the external and inter- 
nal institutions of commerce. With great patience we 
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waited upon him through all his details for the space of sne 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred pages; we then began to 
be tired of the capital, panted to be led out to the moun- 
tains of Galicia; to the banks of the Ebro, rendered inte- 
restitig by the remembrance of classical importance, or thosé¢ 
provinces with which the few remaining monuments of 
Moorish splendour make every one wish to be acquainted; 
But, contented or not, we found ourselves unable to leave 
Madrid till page 302, having spent there a portion of lime, 
which (although that city, as the capital of the kingdom 

was undoubtedly entitled to more than ordinary attention 

our readers will agree with us in thinking rather unteason- 
able. Wecannot say that we altogether approve of this 
mode of travelling in a country, without appearing to stir 
from the metropolis. It is defective in one grand object, 
that of affording entertainment to the generality of readers. 
We are fully aware, that the use to be derived from the ob- 
servations of a well-informed sensible traveller, is of a higher 
class than that which is attained by the description of cities, 
mountains, and rivers; we are ready to acknowledge that to 
them the science of the philosopher, the politics of the states» 
man, and the combinations of the historian, are in a great 
measure to be referred. But unless these observations are 
blended with subjects capable of affording relief and amuse- 
ment, they fail in raising in the mind that interest which 
is so essentially necessary to render their impression lasting, 
and their force useful. Besides this objection, the author’s 
observations are desultory and irregular. For instance, the 
discussion of the merit of Spanish oils is introduced in a chapter 
between those on the cemeteries, and the historians of the 
country ; and coiners, rivers, provisions, coxcombs, and 
mules, are classed together in a manner the most grotesque 
and ridiculous. Another fault not to be overlooked, is his 
determined inveteracy against those travellers who have 
gone before him. In his preface he calls them his Ciceroni, 
and so constantly and cruelly do their misrepresentations 
haunt him, that wherever he turns, however sacred and re- 
tired the spot he is describing, however important the topic 
he is discussing, and however calm the mode in which he is 
treating it, the grizly shade of some assertion of either 
Mons. de Langle, or Mons, Bourgoing, never fails to rise up 
to disturb the tranquillity of the scene, and the composure 
of the author, and provoke him to make use of language not 
easily reconcileable either to decency or good manners. ‘The 
latter of these authors we have always considered as re- 


spectable ; and whatever may be the demerits of the former, 
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they will hardly justify our author in the use of the violent 
epithets of which he is so liberal. 

But it is time to introduce our readers to Spain, and the 
mode which the author adopts in his account of that king- 
dom. With this view, we shall endeavour to a his re- 
marks into two great classes, namely, those which concern 
Spain in her relations with other countries, and those which 
apply to her internal state, as connected with the climate 
and the religion, thelaws, manners, and characters of the in- 
habitants. 

It must, however, be premised, that our author appears to 
be highly partial to the country he describes ; otherwise his 
moderation is universal, and forms one of the most prominent 
features of the work. Though a Frenchman, he does not 
hesitate to bestow praise even on the English; and the only 
instances in which he departs from the candour which in 
general characterizes his book, are those in which perbaps 
it is almost pardonable to be violent, where he conceives 
that he has to vindicate the cause of injured virtue and 
truth, and to oppose disloyal or irreligious sentiments, The 
productions of the French press must now be expected 
to teem with doctrines approaching very nearly to bigo- 
try and passive obedience—so near are extremes to each 
other. And we cannot withhold from our author the praise 
of having inserted in his work more liberality of thought than 
we should have expected to meet with in that country. 

The regular Spanish army consists in time of peace of 
78,596 men, in time of war of 117,600, of which not more 
than 12,000 appear to be cavalry. The king’s household 
troops make an addition of 8000. The pay of the officers 
is liberal, and our author observes, ‘that of all the armies 
oi Europe, except the English, the Spanish is the best paid.’ 
There appears indeed, from the following passage, to be more 
pay than work, as in some other countries: 


‘ It would be very desirable (page 92) that the use of coffee- 
houses should be abolished ; there should be no meetings of officers 
when not stimulated by the love of their profession ; ip these houses 
they lose their time, and have no other business than fatiguing 
themselves with idleness. Here glitter their tassels and laces ; 
lieutenant-generals, colonels, ensigns, are confounded in the smother 
of segars, and equality reigns undisturbed around the billiard-table. 
The soldier pulls off his hat as he passes a cofiee-house, for he knows 
his officer is there; the sergeant resorts there to communicate the 
orders, and deliver the account of his company.’ 


The force of the country, we agree with our author in 
thinking adequate to its defence; particularly as it is guarded 
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oii sb many sides by the barriers of nature. The king’s 
Walloon guards consist of three battalions ; they were first 
created by Philip V. and then consisted exclusively of na- 
tives of those provinces of France which had been formerly 
under the government of Spain. This principle was aban- 
doned during the last war with France, when Frenchmen 
without distinction, an@ even Spaniards, and strangers of all 
countries, were admitted. The experiment of reform was 
before tried by Philip V. but the representations and en- 
treaties of the Duke of Havre (brother of the Count Priego,; 
who had formed the corps) contained in a letter which is 
introduced rather unnecessarily to fill ten pages of the pre- 
sent work, induced him to maintain their original esta- 
blishment. 

Of the Spanish navy, it will be now needless to make any 
extracts from the book befoye us, or indeed any other. The 
best documents on that subject to which we can refer our 
readers, are the recent dispatches of Lord Collingwood. But 
while we feel a satisfaction, which every patriotic mind 
must feel, in reflecting on the glorious and melancholy 
achievement which has rendered this inquiry needless, we 
cannot forbear the tribute of the highest applause to the 
manly conduct of the Spaniards, which has been marked by 
the noblest traits both of generosity and humanity. 

Our author’s accounts of the commerce of Spain with 
England, are avowedly drawn from English sources ; the 
balance appears to be in favour of Spain. He is decidedly fa- 
vourable to the Spanish colonial system. We have not 
leisure, nor is this the place, to attempt a diseussion of this 
difficult question. : 

The wool exportation trade produces yearly four hundred 
and seventy-five millions. Itis chiefly carried on by the 
ports of Bilboa, St. Andero, and Seville, and is divided be- 
tween the English, the French, and the Dutch. 


‘ Almost all the commerce in wool’ (says our traveller, page 178) 
‘is carried on by the merchants of Madrid, who get the proprietors 
of flocks into their power by advancing them money. ‘ For,’ he 
tells us, * the flock-owners in general support themselves more on 
credit than by theirown capital. It is thus*that the principal 
branch of Spanish commerce is infinitely more. profitable to the 
merchants than to the government by the augmentation of the 
branch itself. For, by means of their brokers, the merchants are 
upon the watch for needy owners, and instead of giving them capital 
for the increase of the flocks, they profit by their distress to get 
the fleeces ata low price. These wools are then sold abroad at a 
price mruch uader their real value, so that the greatest profit is made 
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by foreigners, who sell their cloths at a price calculated, not upon 
what they have paid, but upon what they ougiit to have paid, for the 
wools they have manufactured.’ 


The stopping an exportation so prejudicial to the esta- 
blishment of mawvufactures within herself, would unques- 
tionably be wise policy in Spain. ‘There would, we imagine, 
be little danger of her losing ber superiority in this article, 
after the many unsuccessful attempts to rival her that have 
been made by ingenious speculators in this country. 

We now turn to what there is in this work descriptive 
of Spain and its inhabitants. We shall not fatigue our rea- 
ders with details of the different buildings at Madrid; they 
have all been repeatedly described, and we find nothing on 
the subject either new or remarkable in the book before us, 
The new palace appears to be still incomplete, and from the 
immensity of the design, and the difficulties which the ground 
chosen for its erection, and other circumstances, present, it 
seems probable, that it will still be some time before it is 
finished. The author speaks (pages 59, et seq.) in no very 
high terms of. the criminal laws of Spain. The capital pu- 
nishment of the lower classes, is hanging ; of the nobility, 
strangling. The great man is also indulged with the privi- 
lege of going to execution on horseback, and wears a robe 
of violet colour, and a green cap. 

We cannot by any means agree with our author in his 
opinion of the Inquisition. We trust we are not amongst 
those who suffer themselves to be carried away with idle 
declamations of prejudice. Yet we have always, from all we 
have read, and all we have thought on the subject, formed 
so strong an idea of the horrors of that tribunal, that it would 
require much stronger reasoning than what this book con- 
tains, to induce us to alter our opinion. We were not: at all 
fond of the laws formerly in force inthis country against the 
Roman Catholics ; but they are now for the most part repeal- 
ed, whilst the Inquisition still exists. That tribunal must be 
cousidered as a lion tained, (without the prudence of A&sop’s 
wench) who still retains his teeth and claws, the instruments 
of that fury which the first provocation may revive. We 
are well assured tuat superstition is rapidly losing ground in 
Spain. The remark has been made to us by many ingenious 
men who'have lately visited that country. At the same time 
we look earnestly for the dissolution of the religious houses 
as the only effectual method of putting Spain upon thet 
footing in regard to learning and good sense which she 
tainly is entitled to hold. No class of people, howe yer, is 
40 eptirely useless as not to be of service in some siiiation 
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‘or other; and the least the monks can do, in return for the 
life of idleness in which they are maintained, is to fill the 
offices of firemen and sick-nurses, (page 185) when occasion 
requires. On the subject of superstition we cannot help re- 
marking the stories told of our countrymen under the head 
‘ Jours malheureux,’ (page 256.) Every one knows that 
sailors are superstitious, that James I. believed in sorcery, 
and that the belief of spectres and ghosts is still prevalent 
in Scotland and Wales: but at all events we would recom- 
mend our author, for the sake of decency, if not of truth, to 
expunge the story told in page 261. 

The character of the Spaniards has been so often drawn, 
that little new can be expected on the subject. They are 
high-spirited, well-informed, persevering, frank, of easy 
manners in private life, (the thanners of the women, indecd, 
approaching to levity and coquetry) but without that frivo- 
lity whicly so strongly marks the French. They have hi- 
therto. it appears, resisted the introduction of French man- 
ners; and, although the Spaniards are by a positive edict 
obliged to cock their hats in Madrid, yet no sooner are they 
fairly out of the city, than they indulge their national preju- 
dices by restoring them to their original slouch. 

We hasten now to quit Madrid, and although we do not 
hope to equal the miraculous speed of his catholic majesty, 
who, we are gravely told in page 252, goes from Aranjuez to 
Madrid (a distance of at least twenty-five miles) in an hour 
and a half, and from Madrid to St. lidefonso (more than 
fifty miles) in three hours and an half, yet we shall be happy 
to attend our‘author back to France; he goes by the way of 
Catalonia, taking in his route Lerida, Cervera, Moutserrade, 
Molin del Rey, Barcelona, and ‘laragona. His account of 
the travelling in Spain is very entertaining. Posting scems 
to be entirely in the hands of monopolizers, that worst in- 
convenience of arbitrary governments. Of course travel- 
lers are badly conducted and badly accommodated. 


‘ The only mode of travelling in Spain (page 233,) is by mules, 
Those who wish to travel swiftly, and do not chuse to be at the ex- 
pence of post horses, hirea mule. They are sure. to go at the rate of 
eighteen leaguesaday; they are‘attended by a servant (mozo), who 
is always at the head of the beast. It is difficult to say which is the 
most surprizing, the mule or the servant. Those who choose to 
travel jua carriage, and with expedition, hire what is called a “* coche 
de colleras,” a carriage with four seats, tolerably convenient, drawn 


by six or seven mules. ‘he coach owner has relays of mules, and, 


at a considerable expence, you travel as fast as by posting in France, 
not travelling in the night. 


lf you are not in a hurry, you get on 
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by short stages of from twelve to fourteen leagues. A stranger 
going firstinto Spain trembles at being intrusted to six furious ant- 
mals, who have no bridle, and nothing but the voice of the coach- 
man to direct them. Left toe themselves the whole road, between 
two ditches, they set off at full trot on level ground, and at full gal- 
lop down hill: they are obedient to every turn of the coachman’s 
voice, who, seated on the planks over the front wheels, exercises a 
most despotic authority overthem. He has by way of lieutenant @ 
man called zagal. His office is to flog the mule who is lazy, or 
shews any signs of insubordination. ‘T'rotting by the side of the 
beasts, the zaga/ encourages them with his voice and his whip.’—* On 
arriving ina town he places himself between the two fore mules, 
holding one by each hand, and in that situation passes throngh the 
streets that lead to the inn,” | 


It was the intention of our traveller to have visited the 
southern parts of Spain, and Gibraltar, but the malady under 
which those fine provinces were then labouring, induced 
him to forego his plan. Our readers will, perhaps, be en- 
tertained with his remarks gn these diseases : 


* According to the observations (says he, page 313) of the most 
celebrated physicians of Cadiz, Malaga, and other cities, this dis- 
ease is not the plague; it has not even any symptom of it; nor is 
it the yellow fevér, although the infection which spread its ravages 
at Cadiz for three years, was first introduced by persons and mer- 
chandize coming from an American port where the yellow fever was 
— : but the characteristics of this disease have been changed 

y the climate of Andalusia, and although quite as destructive, it is 
not so dangerous, being moreeasily got under. It is not contagious ; 
there are even instances of people who haye worn the cloaths of 
those who had died of the disorder, and have not caught it; the air 
only is impregnated with the particles of infection, and’ changes for 
the better have been remarked whenever it has rained, or the ther- 
mometer has fallen.’—* This disease (P. 305) which the physicians 
have called the putrid, the inflammatory, the bilious fever, shews 
itself in the most frightful symptoms in the very cutsct. The patient 
feels a ‘sinking and weakness both of body and mind, loses all con- 
cern for himself, and if he is left, (of which there were many instances 
before the disease was understood) he falls a sacrifice more for want 
of care than from the effects of this malady, Four and twenty hours 
after the first seizure,the fever appears,vomitings begin the second day, 
and what is ejected is of a black colour, from which circumstance 
the disease has been frequently called the Black Sickness (Vomito 
negro). Delirium comes on almost immediately, and the disorder 
generally proves fatal on the sixth day, The remedy which has 
been hitherto the most efficacious, is emetics given on the first 
symptoms, and when they have worked off, a large quantity of le- 
monade, and diluents, and above all, the greatest cleanliness,’—‘ Jf 
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has been remarked, (p. 308) that persons who have bathed in 
the sea, who have drunk every morning a glass of sea-water, or 
have rubbed themselves with oil, have generally escaped the infec- 
tion. T was assured that M. de Reding (colonel of the Swiss regi- 
ment of that name, which was in garrison at Malaga during the 
epidemy) preserved his men by making them dip their shirts in oil.’* 


On the whole, this work is evidently that of an intel- 
ligent and thinking, though prejudiced man; and we assure 
our readers, that, if the book should fall in their way, it will 
well repay them for the trouble of perusing it. 


Ee ee 


Art. V.—Precis historique de la derniere Expedition de St. 
que P 
Dominguz, &c. 


An historical Detail of the last Expedition to St. Domingo, 
Srom the Departure of the Army from the Coasts of France, 
to the Evacuation of the Colony, concluding with the Meaus 
% its Re-establishment. By A. P. M. Lauwjon. 8vo. 

aris, 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE conflagrations, tortures, and massacres, which have 
made St. Domingo, Ireland, and. La Vendée, such promi- 
nent features in the history of the French revolution, mark, 
in very distressing colours, the character of the age in which 
we live, and in the eyes of posterity will abate very much the 
value of the compliments paid to modern refinements and 
civilization. Humanity shudders at the horrors perpetrated 
in St. Domingo, where the whites seemed to vie with the 
blacks in devising superior methods of cruelty. To detail 
them all could answer no good purpase: it is not to be ex- 
pected from a Frenchman, that he would permit any thing 
to transpire which should tend to excite general indignation 
in Europe against his countrymen ; the negro is the object 
of unreserved abuse, the horrible crimes of the French are to 
the utmost palliated, or past over in silence. 

The cry of liberty and equality reached the shores of Do- 
mingo at a very early period of the revolution. The blacks 
were to be raised to the level of humanity, but no regard was 
paid to previous circumstances, and the granting of free- 
dom to them was the signal of outrage and tumult in the 
coloay. What by pradent and wise measures might haye 
been a general blessing, was converted into a curse to all par- 
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* See the remark s of Mr. Jackson, in his ‘Commerce of the Mediterranean,’ 
tespecting the effects of oil in preventing the plague, exemplified in the ie 
stance of the cyoies vr porters of Tunis. P. 64, et seq. REY. 
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ties. From being a slaye, the black became at last the mas- 
ter, and the war between England and France took away 
from the latter country every opportunity of bringing back 
the colony to its ancient obedience. The first effect of peace 
was the sending of a strong military force to Domingo, 
which was supplied by continual reinforcements; and it 
was not doubted that the superior skill and discipline of the 
French would in a short time regain entire possession af the 
whole island. 

The blacks at the time of the expedition were under 
Toussaint, who had for some years ruled over them with ab- 
solute sway, and who negociated with the English as a sove- 
reign priuce. His force, according to our author, amounted 
only to thirteen regiments of the line, composing a body of 
at least eighteen thousand men, together with about three 
thoysand cavalry. Against him twelve thousand men em- 
barked in France, and on the @d of February, 1802, arrived 
at the Cape, where Cliristophe, an English black, com- 
manded, who, on receiving from the French commander in 
chief a proclamation, acknowledging the rights of the men 
of colour and the negroes, requested of Leclerc to suspend 
his landing for three days, thal Toussaint might be informed 
of the arrival of the French, and return what orders he 
might think necessary on such an occasion. The entrance 
of the port within that time was prohibited ; but the French 
general, paying no regard to the request, determined to 
seize on the place that night, and thus committed his first 
fault of attempting every thing by force, rather than by po- 
licy. The winds prevented the execution of his designs, and 
the day discovered them to the negroes, who conceiving 
the French force to be mach greater than it was, resolved 
to abandon the place, and conflagrations in the town and 
neighbouring plantations announced tothe French that they 
might now land and take possession of a ruined district. 
“Jn ashort time the I'rench were masters of the southern 
part of the island, and found means to create dissensions 
among the principal blacks, After frequent engagements, 
and the ravaging of all the country that was the seat of 
war, Toussaint submitted, and surrendered himself to the 
French, who thus became masters of the island, and had 
every reason to expect with returning peace, returning pros- 
yerity to the colony. The first measures taken seem to have 
on founded on prudence: the commander. in chief or- 
dered a council to be summoned, consisting of members of 
the three classes, whites, mulattoes. and blacks, to deliberate 
on the laws necessary for tle government of the island, and 
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whilst they were occupied in this salutary office, the disor- 
der so fatal to Europeaus, began its ravages in the army. 

According to our author, the colony was every day reco~ 
vering from its disastrous state, and the next event, the sei- 
zure of Toussaint, was the signal for the return of its ancient 
proprietors. ‘The pretext for this seizure is related to be the 
discovery of a plot for arming the negroes, which Toussaint 
had framed at his retirement, about thirty leagues from the 
Cape: a pretext easily formed by those who wished to de- 
prive him of his liberty and influence. The author contends, 
that the opinion entertained in France of the impolicy of 
this seizure, as the origin of all the futare evils, was founded 
in extreme prejudice, and that the knowledge of the cha- 
racter of this chief made it absolutely necessary: but he 
does not appear to us to succeed in either argument, and the 
abuse which he casts upon this unfortunate hero, renders bis 
account still more suspicious; as the seizure of Toussaint is 

-asserted to have had no effect upon the blacks, some other 
cause must be discovered for their future conduct. 

The sickness increased among the French troops, and with 
the arrival of ships from the other islands, came the news, 
which could not be suppressed, that in these islands slavery 
was re-established, and that cargoes of negroes had been im- 
ported and sold. Soon afterwards partial insurrections todk 
place, but they were suppressed ; and Dessalines, the next in 
power to Toussaint, was one of the most active in executing 
against his former companions in arms, the design of the 
new government. His conduct, though narrowly watched, 
was free from the slightest taint of suspicion, and’ ‘he seems 
to have conducted himself with such prudence that he was 
not even suspected till the moment that he appeared in arms 
against a fort; and he most probably had reserved himself 
for the moment when the diseased state of the French artiry 
gave him the fairest prospect of success. The news of this 
revolt reached Leclerc on the 21st of October, and he died 
on the next day. Our author is unwilling to allow’ to’ Des- 
salines much merit in the part he thus took, and the fnsar- 
rection of the negroes is attributed to three causes: First, 
the disorder among the French troops, whieh carried off 
nine-tenths of their forces, and seandliel in such -@ manner 
that the continual supplies frome France were inadequate ; 
the second cause was the news of slavery being established 


in Martinicu and Guadaloupe; the third, the support offered 
to the blacks by the English government. We cannot but 
attribute much more to the manner in which Leclere effected 
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his landing, and the seizure of Toussaint: by the first he 
created an alarm in the minds of the blacks, by the second 
he confirmed it, aud they seem to have availed themselves 
of circumstances to regain their liberty, and to rid their coun- 
try of men not inferior in cruelty and treachery to them- 
selves. 

Rochambeau had now the command of the army, and 
with ita difficult task to perform. Our author, who is re- 
Jeased from tbe fear of finding outa fault attaching to a 
person related to his emperor, discovers one which must 
assuredly have been highly prejudicial to the French inte- 
rests. The mulattoes, he tells us, were at Domingo, what 
many rich men were in France before the revolution: they 
cried out for liberty and equality with the same views. ‘The 
rich men of the éiers état wished for a change in govern- 
ment, that they might be placed on a level with those who 
by rank and birth were above them, but had no idea of giv- 
ing equality to others, nor of losing that importance and 
respect to which they thought themselves entitled by their 
wealth. The mulattoes and free blacks desired the preju- 
dice on colour to be removed, without imparting any of the 
privileges they demanded, to the negro slaves, whose slavery 
they considered to be as useful to themselves as to the 
whites. These mulattoes never forgot the injuries they had 
suffered under the government of Toussaint, and by proper 
management would have made an excellent barrier between 
the whites and the blacks. But the whites recollected what 
they had suffered from the mulattoes, and began in their 
turn to retaliate. One of them, to whom the French were 
indebted for the taking of Port-au-Prince, and the safety of 
its inhabitants, was arrested on mere suspicion by General 
Darbois, and drowned the same night. Two others were 
aon after seized and drowned in the same manner, and the 
consequence was, that tlie mulattoes left the whites, and took 
the side of the blacks. The author does not deny that there 
mightbe a foundation forthe trial of these mulattoes, but he 
properly observes, that tle means employed against them, 
supposing them to be culpable, were atrocious, barbarous, 
impolitic, and injurious to the goverument under whose au- 
thority they were used. 

From this time a series of cruelties took place on both 
sides, and the English are accused of putting into the hands 
of slaves, weapons torthe destruction of their masters. Whe- 
ther this be true or not, the blacks and men of colour every 
day gained strength, and the war between England and 
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France prevented the arrival of reinforcements from the lat- 
ler country. At-last the military were confined within thé 
district of the Cape, and found themselves under the necessity 
of evacuating it. The auihor here forgetsto paint the hurry 
in which they were obliged to escape from the blacks, and put 
themselves into the power, or rather-under the protection of 
the English. Our commodore is said to have promised that 
the officeys should not be disarmed, nor their property seized, 
aud to have broken his word in both respects. We are not 
inclined to credit the Frenchman’s account: if the English 
had chosen to leave them to their fate, they must in a few 
hours have perished under the cruelties of the blacks, bat 
we find no emotions of gratitude for the preservation of their 
lives. On the 30th of November, 1804, they escaped from 
the island, which was left to a black government, and 
thus ended an expedition disastrous in itself, and not, 
even under the colouring of this author, deserving of bet- 
ter success. 

On the re-establishment of the colony, of which the most 
sanguine hopes are entertained, and ‘or which a campaign 
of five months is supposed to be sufficient, some judicious 
advice is given. Experience evidently teaches a better con- 
duct towards the blacks; to preserve and extend the for- 
mer rights of the mulattoes; to insure liberty to the black 
soldiers now in arms, and to take them into pay: as to the 
other negroes, they are to be brought back to their ancient 
slavery. ‘Phe experiment will not soon be tried, and not- 
withstanding the superior skill and discipline of the French, 
there is an obstacle in the climate not easily to be overcome. 
The blacks also have tasted the sweets of liberty: they are 
perfectly well acquainted with the dispositions of their anci- 
ent masters, and are wel! convinced that no deperdence can 
be placed on their promises. We should be glad io have an 
opportunity of comparing this aceount of the — 
with one written by a member of the black army. con- 


duct of the French would be painted in truer colours, and 
we might probably hear of some traits of heroism in a black, 
of which this volume would make us believe he is incapable. 
Ju spite of the prejudices of the author, enough appears, to 
prove that the plan was ill-concerted, badly executed, and 
disgraceful to the French character, 
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Art. VI.—L’ Art Militaire. 

The Art of War, as practised among the most famous 
Natrons of Antiquity, analyzed and compared with that of 
Modern dimes; or, an Inguiry into the true Theory of 
War, and the essential Principles of military, Institu- 
tions. By L. M.P. de Laverne, formerly an Officer of 
Dragoons. pp. 510. Svo. Ss. Paris. 1805. liported 
by Deconchy. 


A MILITARY project for perpetual peace! the pleasing 
illusion of weak but benevolent men in all ages, and peculiarly 
natura! to an old soldier who has experienced the fatigues 
and calamities of war. Visionary, however, as it may appear 
to some, it has no doubt its use in cherishing a general senti- 
ment of humanity; desirable as it may seem to others, it 
would nevertheless lave its evils, as continued repose might 
relax the energies of nations, and enfeeble their capacity 
for the arts and sciences. We reject indeed with strong ree 
probation the solitary idea, expanded ull it fills a huge 
quarto volume, that war is necessary to impede the progress 
of population ; but we must equally regard the first melo- 
dious notes that announce the existence of perpetual peace 
as the funeral-knell of geuius. Letus not, however, withhold 
the due tribute of approbation to the benevolent design of 
M. Laverne, who certainly shapes his march by a new route 
to this § divine tranquillity.” Had the author been a Mille- 
narian or an Israelite, we should have concluded, that he 
had fixed his mind’s eye on the Messiah, and that he bebeld 
him clad in complete armour at the bead of countless hosts, 
‘ going forth couquering and to conquer.’ But M. Laverne, 
verbally, if not conscientiously a Christian, has very diffe- 
rent views, and boldly denies all peculiarly pre-eminent 
merit in the revolutionary generals of France, in order to vest 
it in the modernart of war. To establish this point, and 
at the same time a perfect system of military organization, 
would certainly contribute very materially to the success of 
his most laudable object—the suppression of lawless ambition, 
and a desire to stop the effusion of human blood. His pro- 
posed means, however, of realizing this wish, if not inade- 
quate, are, we fear, very inconsistent with such desirable 
ends. They zre simply an augmentation, rather than an im- 

rovement of military establishments, by which he would 
it a nation capable of devoting, at a moment, its entire 
physical power to act simultaneously against the enemy. 
This unity is the sole basis of the new military system, which 
the author modestly confesses to have borrowed from the 
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work of the Prussian officer, M. Bulow, on the modern Sys- 
tem of War, which he had previously translated into French. 
The work of our author indeed consists of historical reflec- 
tions, all tending to illustrate or establish the above princi- 
ple ef a military system, which he thinks would render. the 
art of war much more rational and systematic, and :finally 
lead to ite total disuse: that is to say, war, by its extrava- 
gance and unreasonableness, would then destroy itself, and 
men would at length recoil from a practice so unworthy of 
rational beings. ‘There is perhaps as much truth as novelty 
in this opinion, which is very congenial to the mind of 
Frenchmen, who carry every thing to extremes, and who 
know of no other test of ruth than ridicule. Notwithstand- 
ing M. Laverne’s endless tautological repetitions, which 
would make even a Dutchman yawn, that the perfection of 
the military system would produce perpetual and universal 
peace, he has the good sense to insist, in the most decisive 
terms, on the balance of power in Europe. Of a work en- 
tirely composed of reflections, and in a style the most heavy 
and prolix with which the lumber of a feeble imagination 
was ever enycloped, it is impossible to give an analysis. We 
shall therefore translate such sentences as contain nearly al 
that is either new or intrinsically valuable in the volume, 
from which it will appear that the author. possesses some 
good sense and much benevolence ; but that, like the genera- 
lity of his countrymen, he is greatly deficient in that depth of 
judgment, that energy of wal. that perceptive power, which 
developes and illumines the principles on which are found- 
ed the science and laws of human society, The following 
sentence occurs in the preface : 


‘ It cannot be too often repeated and proved to man, that he can _ 


neither be great, happy, strong, nor triumphant, but by the means 
of order, method, and prudence ; and that enthusiasm, and the more 
ardent virtues, have never produced any thing durable: they spring 
trom the passions, and lead directly to vice. ‘True virtue springs only 
from reason, so that virtue and beauty may every where be tound.* 


This trite but useful truth is followed by others equally so, 
on the military state. 


‘ Armies, an integral part of polished societies, have been in- 
stituted to subdue men to law and good order, to maintain harmony 
and peace by means of a visible force, and by virtue of example. 
‘They have been placed as the corner-stone, on which is imposed the 
weight of the social edifice; so that they necessarily have great duties, 
but also equivalent rights, Consequently, war, which has so often ori- 
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ginated in the passions of men, but which, in the infancy of the worl¢, 
perhaps had no other cause than the necessity under which estas 
blished agricultural societies found themselves, of resisting the. in- 
cursions of wandering tribes, and even of subduing them for their 
security; war, I say, has given birth to the art of war, which, in 
reality, is no other than a system of attack and defence, a manner 
of acting simultaneously and with unity aguinst the enemy, and of 
producing disorder among them by means of an orderly and syste- 
matic military institution, This is the method of maintaining orde? 
in society. It is therefore evident, that the tendency towards unity 
that predominates in the human mind, has been the principle of the 
art of war, and the primum mobile of regular systems that have since 
been framed, as it had previous!y presided at the foundation of the 
military institution. Secret at first, and the offspring of feeling rather 
than reflection, this disposition of the mind gradually developed itself, 
and in time, assumed a fixed and certain form. Thus, modified by ex- 
perience, this sentiment has clearly manifested itself to the mind of 
man ; it has become a principle : that is to say, reason has taken pos- 
session of it, and it is no more 2 movement of instinct, but knowingly 
and voluntarily it has framed, or has the power to frame, its rules of 
action. This is the limit to which our ideas have approached, 
an proportion as they became expanded by the progress of civiliza- 
tion. This is the end at which it is necessary to arrive, in order 
that the art of war may finally attain the character of a science.” 


To ascribe the art of war to an instinctive sentiment of 
order in the human mind, and also to the necessity of self- 
defence, may suit the present taste of France; but in this 
country philosophy no longer admits of two causes to one 
effect. The author indeed, although he possesses something 
of the feeble remains of the old school, is but a poor casuist 
and worse metaphysician. After laying down the metaphy- 
sical data of his priociples, the author attempts to deduce 
the present moral and military character of the different 
quarters of the world from the descendants of Noah : the 
supposed contemplative effemiuacy of the south-eastern 
Asiatics is ascribed to Shem; the regularity and cunning 
selfishness of the Africans, to Ham; and the restless ambi- 
tion of the Europeans aud northern Asiatics, to Japhet, 
Many will be disposed to consider these deductions equally 
precarious and superficial with that which traces the art of 
war from a peculiar principle of the human mind. They 
are proved, indeed, if not false, atleast superfluous, by a sub- 
sequent remark, that ‘the inhabitants of fertile climates are 
not warriors.” To this truth we cheerfully subscribe, and 
see no reason for the spirit of ‘ double causation’ that per- 


vades the whole of this work. 
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The following observation, delivered with the utmost 
sravity, may be taken as a specimen of the popular sentiments 
in France: 

* Europe long preserved relics of the barbarism of the northern 
hordes; but knowledge and civilization at length producing in us 
the effect which they had produced in the Romans and Greeks, we 
have shewn ourselves worthy of equalling them in the glorious and 
terrible art of subduing and destroying man.’—‘ The two first civi- 
lized nations have been also the first conquerors, and the first who 
formed an idea of organizing their troops ina rational manner, 
with the view of rendering them one integral and uniform body ; 
a proof that civilization tends towards this integrity and unity: a 
proof that unity is the mother of regularity and of power, and the 
source of all success.” 


We sincerely hope, that the latter well-known, but hi- 
therto inefficient truth, may be in future more justly appre- 
ciated, not only by those destined to the profession of arms, 
but by statesmen, legislators, and even merchants, who may 
be disposed to enrich themselves by a traffic that either di- 
rectly or indirectly succours the enemy. ‘The history of all 
wars shews its importance ; but in a war expressly carried 
on to annihilate the manufactures and commerce of one 
country, it is stiJl more essential. The want of this integrity 
and unity of action has almost always been the sole cause of 
the defeat and dissolution of the most powerful and most 
just alliances that ever were formed. It is a melancholy 
truth, as painful to humanity as disgraceful to the judgment 
of statesmen, that, if wars be just and necessary, (and who 
can doubt it?) more efficient measutes have not yet been 
discovered, or adopted to insure the cordial co-operation of 
this all-powerful ‘ unity ofaction.? On this head, we must 
agree with M. Laverne, and consider it the part of true hu- 
manily to unite with promptitude the entire physical force 
of a nation, in order to give il that ‘ integrity «ud unity of ac- 
tion,’ that may enable it to operate with an irresistible and 
accumulating mechanical power against the common enemy. 


‘ With regard to nations, (observes the author) unity constitutes 
the whole power of the military part of the community, when it 
actually exists in this part, and in the relations which biud it to the 
other institutions of society ; and this unity, which alone makes the 
military order an institution, and war an art, does not develope 
itself but in conjunction with knowledge and civilization, although 
it does not hence follow that all polished and enlightened nations 
should be military or warlike.’ 


‘ In the grand political associations of our days, and with the 
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moral and religious ideas brought into the worki by the Christian 
religion, enlightened and propagated by civilization and knowledge, 
the word country is void of meaning. How can we fix to a modern 
European, the sphere of affection that this term ought to include ? 
A treaty of peace that adds a province to the state of which he is 
2 member, obliges him to cherish additional millions of men. 
The love of order, of public good, and of humanity, these are what 
ought to be engraven onthe heart of every virtuous citizen of our 
age.” 

Deeply impressed with this idea and its necessary effects, 
the author, in the spirit of true patriotism, feelingly laments 
the inevitable consequences of the partition of France into 
departments, that must necessarily eradicate that provincial 
spirit, so favourable to rivalship of glory in war, and so im- 
portant to the arms of his country. 

But to proceed with his military system, we have the fol- 
Jowing eight propositions, modestly denominated ‘ incon- 
testible truths :’ 


ist. * Among the nations that have cultivated war, those only in 
‘which the military haveconstituted an order in the state, and -been 
systematically organized on a rational plan, have made and preserv- 
ed conquests, founded empires, or maintained themselves upon such 
a respectable footing as permitted them to unfold in their bosom all 
the germs of prosperity. 

2d.‘ These divers circumstances are not found but among polished 
nations. 

3d. ‘ It results from the last observation, that the military system 
considered in its interior and exterior effects, is solely a creature of 
civilization, a production of art. 

4th. ‘ The nacions that have exercised the greatest degree of art 
and combination in their warlike institutions, have obtained a mark- 
ed superiority over the others ; and as talents are the source of art, 
which they support and unfold, the must enlightened and civilized 
nations have had the most perfect military systems. 

5th. ‘ All that depends on art, that is to say, all that man pro- 
duces by the exercise of his reason and reflection, is capable of be- 
ing indefinitely perfected by man himself. It is therefore possible to 
establish a military system on so fixed a basis, on principles so evi- 
dent, and of such universal application, that, on the one hand the 
profession of arms will no longer have effects that are otherwise 
than beneficial to society; and, on the other, the intervention of 
chance will be entirely banished frcm the practice of war. 

Oth. * Effects so great must depend on a superior cause, on a ge- 
neral principle, which will be found in the very essence of the human 
mind. 

7th. * This principle is identical with the nature of the mind of 
man, and its manifestation follows the developement of his reason, 
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which is the director of the human mind. The instant that men 
have proceeded methodically, and founded any of their social 
institutions on reflection, it ought to evince itself by an uniform 
tendency of the mind of the people to acertain end, which they 
endeavour to attain, and to which they will approach more or less 
near in proportion to their knowledge. 

8th. * Therefore, that which wise men have always sought for in 
religious, political, or civil institutions, in the sciences and in the 
arts, is waif, which the human mind considers, by a necessary prin- 
ciple of its moral organization, as the source of beauty, of goodness, 
of power, and of duration. 

‘It is then no longer possible to misconceive the fundamental 
principles which must be the stone of our edifice. To conduce to 
unity, to attain that unity, to bind together intimately all the parts 
of the military system, and to attach this system by indissoluble 
links and by multiplied ties, to all the other branches of the social 
tree; this is what must be sought after. We are now sufficiently well 
informed, and far enough advanced in civilization ; our experience 
is sufficiently consummate, and our reason so solid, that the execu- 
tion of this plan need not exceed our powers. In a word, we are 
in a Condition to subject to analysis an art, which is but a tissue of 
combinations and reflections depending on the mind ; we can withe 
draw the illusion of the mysterious veil that has beeu drawn over 
the manner of its proceedings, when reduced to practice; and itis 
in our power to give it all the perspicuity, immutability, and vigor- 
ous exactitude of a science.’ 


Perhaps this affected metaphysical jargon of mysticism 
may bring the fable of the mountain to the recollection of 
some readers, or it may excite a smile at the writers who 
are incessantly abusing English authors for dryness and ob- 
scurity. How M. Laverne could envelope what he strangely 
calls ‘ incontestible truths,’ in such tautological verbiage, we 
shall not stay to determine. From deference to our Eng- 
lish readers, however, we have rcadered them, in our trans- 
lation, somewhat more perspicnous and less absurd than the 
are in the original. The author only meant to express wit 
an air of novelty, a verycommon idea, which he has probably 
borrowed from Pope, namely, that ‘ order is Heaven’s first 
law,’ and that —s this law is perceptible throughout the ma« 
terial universe, it ought also to prevail in human institutions. 
This isthe sam of ourauthor’s discovery ; yet we shall not be 
surprised to hear, perhaps in a very few years, that Euglish- 
men have learned the art of war from M. Laverne! He hag 
not indeed been able even to apply this idea as he micht 
have done, to the completion of his object, by shewing its 
influence and subserviency to the art of war, even in defi- 
ance of political institutions, and of generally m ceived mo« 
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ral principles. Philosophers, however, augur very different 
events from this congenial sentiment of order in the buman 
mind, and expect it sooner or later to produce such efficient 
sentiments of iustice,as shall ultimately assuage the malignant 
passions, and thence obviate the causes of war, and conse- 
quently the necessity of any warlike institutions. The fol- 
lowers of this project complein with too much truth, that it 
Ras never had a fair trial, and the almost insuperable difh- 
culty of procuring it such trial, is not the least argument 
against its practicability. Not so with that of our author, 
who is very likely to find that part which relates to the esta- 
blishment of a military power, carried beyond what he at 
present conceives, and perhaps farther than, be would wish; 
but we much doubt, that his plan for restoring the balance 
of power will share the common fate of its predecessors, 
and be abortive only from its not being applied. 

M. Laverne, after this luminous exposition of his system, 
and his annonce du maxime, glances at the history of ancient 
and modern wars: but he is still bewildered with facts, which 
his vapid imagination cannot animate, nor his feeble judg- 
nent arrange. Nevertheless, we trembled for the man, now 
perhaps languishing in adungeon, who had the conscientious 
temerity to make the following observations in France: 


' * The Swiss have maintained their independence in the centre of 
Europe, first, from the respect that their simple manners and pro- 
found tranquillity inspired ; and afterwards because that independ- 
ence entered into the balance of Europe, and coincided with the. 
views of the great powers. It has been seen in our time with what 
facility they have been subdued, when the government of one of 
these preponderating powers has been able to trample on all these 
considerations. ‘This conquest, which assuredly does no honour to 
the conquerors, has still been a demonstration of this principle 
(unity and science) of carrying on war: art, and particularly the 
means that proceed from art, decides every thing, and triumphs 
over all obstacles that are not of the same nature. In 1798, the 
German-Swiss had as great a love of liberty, as much courage, and 
almost as much physical power, as in the days of William Tell; but 
it was a contest of excellent citizens, full of energy and of virtue, 
against men who were merely soldiers, but who were truly soldiers, and 
who had good arms, cartridges in profusion, and experience in war.’ 


The conduct of the French soldiers at that period in Swits 
zcrland is detestable even in the estimation of Frenchmen 
themselves, and no person who has since travelled over that 
theatre of their § most foul murders,’ but must execrate 
their barbarity. No historian has yet, nor perhaps ever will 
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venture to give a full account of their crimes. From our 
uuthor, however, we have some more pleasing observations, 
which shew that bis national ambition bas not entirely ex- 
tinguished his good sense. 


‘ ‘The expence of war and its effect on the finances, tend to arrest 
its progress. This shews the difference between the ancient and 
modern modes of warfare: it shews to how many combinations and 
foresizhts war is subject among us; and at the same time discevers 
the limits of the art, and those of success and of conquests: for 
their extent, and above ail their preservation, ought to be calculated 
at present according to the intrinsic power of states. It will per- 
haps be objected to me, that however just this calculation may be, 
there is no reason why we should not extend the results to infinity ; 
for the intrinsic power of states may be augmented by profitable 
conguests and good connections; the first conquest will lead to 
others more considerable, and thus to the extremities of the earth, 
Lut it becomes us to know if this indefinite growth of power is in 
the order of nature, andif there do not exist natural limits, as well 
physical as moral, on which even the boundaries imagined by 
peliticians should have been founded. Now, the existence of 
ihese natural limits do not appear to me doubtful; every thing is 
bounded in the physical world; and in the actual state of things 
in Europe, it would be a folly to think that one power could invade 
and subdue all the others.’ 


Yet such has been the folly of Louis XIV. such the folly 
of the tyrant of the present day. Another extract will 
suflice to give our readers an adequate idea of the well-mean- 
ing author’s project of general pacification. 


‘ The system of uniting politics with war, and of the great de- 
velopement of power, whether in men, in materials for war, or in 
money, has been perfectly known to, and adopted by England, who 
has made it the basis of her grandeur, This nation, not essentially 
warlike, having long since turne:! her genius, her views, and her re- 
sources solely to the marine department, it has been and always will 
be difficult for France, her rival, to endeavour to conquer, from the 
superiority of her forces and her tactics. 

‘ The discovery of gunpowder, so beautiful in itself, is above all 
co extraordinary in this point of view (its giving a fixed form to the 
military state), that no physical invention has ever had a similar 
moral influence, which has certainly consolidated the balance of 
Europe, that perhaps would never have been perfectly, wad invari- 
ably established without it, On the other hand, by giving a different 
basis to military concerns and to all the cperatious of war, it hus 
intimately united them, as we have seen, to the system of politics, 
and to the administration of states. It has reduced war to no more 
than a branch of the vast science of government; and by givings 
check to the rapidity eens: it has powerfully accelerated the 
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civilization of the world, and laid a foundation for the possibility 
of realizing the most sublime idea, that of perpetual peace! !’ 

The author continues to accumulate corroborating reflec- 
tions and observations, but without any regard to that order 
for which he contends so incessantly, and to which he as- 
cribes all power, happiness, and prosperity. Perhaps, indeed, 
he conceives the effusions of bis own mind sufficiently 
systematic, and that the connection of sentences only may 
serve for what he calls an analysis and comparison of the 
ancient and modern military art, and an investigation of the 
true theory of war. He is equally verbose and erratic in 
labouring to defend and establish the idea of the balance 
of power in Europe. We fear that this principle of honest 
policy is not likely to be speedily realized, notwithstanding 
the laudable efforts of our author, who, by the way, seems 
never to have dreamt, thatitis merely, asit were, ainodifica- 
tion ofa plan for perpetual peace. It is, however, a pleasing 
circumstance’ that the justice and necessity of this most 
salutary measure begin to be accredited in Fiance, where, in 
derision of such a‘notion, Englishmen were formerly ac- 
costed by the epithet Monsieur Balance. All rational men 
are now convinced that it is not a mere political chimera, 
but a law which cannot be violated without prejudice to 
the great republic of Europe. 

M. Laverne proceeds to a detail of the minor regula- 
tions and services of his grand military corporation, which, 
as was formerly the practice in France, he would devote 
during peace to the erection of public edifices, the con- 
struction of bridges, roads, canals, &c. in which the officers 
should do the duty of engineers, architects, and artists. To 
a state containing twenty millions of inhabitants, he assigns 
three hundred thousand soldiers, of whom seventy thou- 
sand should be cavalry. ‘These soldiers he would allow to 
cultivate and possess each a stnall portion of land, after the 
manner of the ancient Romans. On agriculture he bestows 
high and merited praise, as the great source of riches, health, 
and virtue. His observations on commerce, which he 
also extols, imply a most pointed censure on the ignorant 
aad illiberal measures of Bonaparte in prohibiting the 
introduction of all foreign manufactures, net excepting those 
that were wanted in France even to distress. The general 
inconvenience and calamity occasioned by such short- 
sighted and malignant policy, may perhaps become the 
most favourable circumstances for our commerce on the 
return of peace. 

The author concludes, after many judicious reflections 
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tinctured with the humane shade of pacific wishes, by 
urging the enormous expences of war and its destructive 
influences, the folly of unlimited ambition, and the heinous 


criminality of the cruel love of conquest, together with many 
forcible and persuasive arguments in behalf of justice, 
humanity, and sound policy, against inordimate ambition and 
enthusiastic love of glory, demonstrative of the urgent ne- 
cessity for an immediate, general, and permanent peace. We 
regret that such moderate and wise sentiments of general 
policy should be expressed in a style so redundant and 
soporific as will obstruct their dissemination in the only 
country in which they are most required, or could be most 
useful. This is the more to be regretted, as the work 
is unexceptionably moral, and is one of the few modern 
French publications that we can safely recommend, as free 


from either false morality or vulgar obscenity. 


Art. VII.—Voyage & Cayenne, &c. 

Travels to Cayenne, in the two Americas, and amongst the 
Anthropophugi. By Louis Ange Piton, deported to Cay- 
enne during three Years, by the Sentence of the Criminal: 
Tribunal of the Department of the Seine, and restored by 
a Pardon from his Majesty the Emperor. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1805. limported by Deconchy. 


IT is generally our misfortune to remark a great variance 
in the promises of an author from his actual performance. 
Some books perform too much, more perform too little, all 
promise enough ; but alas! how very few are the number of 
those who perform exactly what is sufficient and no more! 
The same levity and folly which characterize the manners, 
dress, and morals of the age, prevail also in its literature, 
Our authors and authoresses write to shew their ignorance, 
just as our belles and elegantes dress to display their shapes : 
and by the same rule which induces us tothink the latter would 
be still more lovely, if it were the fashion not to dress at all, 
we cannot help being of opinion that the former would be 
much more amiable and entertaining if it were the fashion 
not to write at all. But let us throw the blame where it 


should justly fall; on the vitiated faste of readers. Merit 
possesses so few charms, that it is often less attractive than 
aimere name. An author possessing this happy endewment, 
may advertise his work before he bas put together a sen- 
tence of it, and the attention which he bestows on it will 
then be in ab inverse ratio to the curiosity his proposals ex- 
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cite. His name will find readers ; readers must ‘ pay for 
their peeping ;’ and the showman gets just the same, whe- 
ther what he shows be an overgrown cat or a tiger. 

‘ An account of Cavenne and the two Americas, and the 
Anthropophagi, and memoirs of Collot and Billaud, and 
the savages, the blacks, the creoles, and the quakers,’ trom 
the pen of one who had been in the habit of actual observa- 
tion for some time, and that person a victim of the revolu- 
tion, recalled by the great emperor, could not fail to excite 
much interest in the good people of France. Louis Ange 
Piton knew this, and has availed himself of it; he has 
foisted into his work every thing that his name "and the 
interest of the subject were capab le of supporting; has des- 
cribed with the utmost minuteness’ the very interesting re- 
gulations to which the deported were subject on their pas- 
sage to, and on their arrival in Guiana, as to their food, hours 
of. sleep, &c.; has given verbatim the edict by virtue of 
which he was recalled; has introduced every idea which 
suggested itself to the minds of himself and his companions 
in misiortune, and related every story that the toothless 
Sezagenarians of the party mumbled out with the strange in- 
tentio. (God helpthem !) ofamusing the tedium of the voyage. 
We know not whether this author was naturalized amongst 
either ‘ the Anthro, ophagi, or the meu whose heads do grow 
beneath their shouldeys ;’ but we think, from the complexion 
of this work, his head must have grown uearer to liis breeches 
pocket, than is usual in these ¢ limates, 

Prefixed to the work is alifle of the autho’, remarkable 
chiefly for employing forty-one pages to tell what might 
have been with advantage compressed into a duzen. He 
Jost his father at the early age of eight years, and at ten 
Was put under the care of an aunt, who designed him for 
the priesthood, a profession to which he took the greatest 
dislike. His w ishes tostudy the law met only with the alter- 
native of priesthood or trade, and he consequently took 
the resolution of running away, notwithstanding ¢ the certainty 
of being cut off from the old lady’s fortune. iis project 
he soon found means to accomplish ; and in Ociober, 1789, 
jn the midst of the revolution, he arrived in Paris (P. X Vii.) 
entering himself on the registerof police as a student in theo- 
Jogy; his purse then contained only eight louis d’ors; the 
first evening he was cheated out of three of them at the play- 
house, about a w eek afterwards was robbed of four more by 
a trick something simi!arto what befell Moses Primrose with 
the green spectacles. An introduction to Mons. Brune got him 
2 place as writer for the ‘ Journal de la Cour et de lu Ville,’ 
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from which he was removed by the secession of lis patron 
in the middle of the year 1790. ‘This reduced him again to 
distress ; his lodgings, too, we:e robbed by a girl, with whom 
he appears to have been more intimate than was prudent. 
However, we afierwards find him tutor to the son of the 
Count de Mairé, a situation which he did not long retain, 
being dismissed by means of an old woman, whom he exas- 
perated by refusing to marry her daughter. His distresses 
afterwards became almost insupportable, and he gives as an 
account of au instauce, where, much to his credit, (though 
reduced to the last extremity) be refused an opportunity of 
theft offered to him with every prospect of impunity He 
afterwards engages himself to the editor of the ‘ Journal 
Historique et Politique.’ This was in 1792 or 1793, from 
which period there isa gap till May, 1795, wheu he is re- 
duced to the state of a ballad singer, and composes a song 
entitled, ‘The Mirror of Reason, held up by Love to the 
blind People of France, with the Glass broken.’ ‘This is the 
cause of his subsequent deportation ; but whether the ground 
of his condemnation were an insult offered to the republic 
of France, or that of Parnassus, we are without the meaus 
of ascertaining, as the author has not favoured us with the 
lines which bore so elegant atitle. [nan apology, also pre- 
fixed, he disclaims all party motives, a declaration which we 
do not think belied by the work itscif. 

The first forty-six pages of the work are employed in a 
very uninteresting detail of M. Pitou’s journey from Paris 
to Rochefort, given by way of journal; during which he 
passes successively through Versailles, Chartres, -Chateau- 
dun (which being the native place of the author, leads to 
many recurrences to the picasures of his carly life, contrasted 
with his present misfortunes), Vendome, Tours, Chattel- 
lerault, Poitiers, Niort, (the birth place of the celebrated 
Mad": D. Aubigné, afterwards Marchioness de Maintenon,) 
and Surgeres. At this latter place he is most affectionately 
visited by many of his friends, by Mad® de Gis, M. de 
T45che; °M. fe9ve, (v.48) ané many others whose 
names are just as interesting as_ these are intelligible; and 
we confess we were heartily glad when page 46 caine, that 
we were safely arrived at Rochefort, little thinking that (as 
we afterwards found to be the case) we had yet one bundred 
and thirty pages to get over before we should arrive at Cay- 
enne. 

The prison at Rochefort is described as worse than all 
that had preceded it, and the confinement closer. 


‘From eight till ten in the morning’ (page 52) ‘a part of the prig 
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soners, called over by name, were permitted to breathe the fresh air 
in the garden; at ten, another party took the place of the former, 
who wentin at twelve, and there was no more guing out for that 
day.’ 


The rest of the day they appcar to have been confined in 
a manner so horrible, as to induce putrefaction and death 
in several instances. And what with the insolence of Pom- 
paud (the keeper) and the inhumanity of the physicians who 
visited the convicts, their situation seems to have equalled 
the very worst descriptions that the French revolution has 

ut upon record. But we cannot help remarking that we 
Believe no one either in France or elsewhere is now inclined 
to doubt of the monstrous and disgusting cruelties per- 
petrated during the fury of jacobinism. The descrip- 
tions which we find in the book before us, have been 
anticipated many years by the ‘ Bloody Buoy,” and other 
well authenticated publications, The repetition of them 
therefore at this time answers no end but to weary the 
reader, and rouse afresh those sentiments of abhorrence and 
indignation, which, as the unhappy nation on whose annals 
the recorded cruelties must for ever imprint the blackest 
stains, have seen their error, and are no longer guilty of such 
outrages, it is much for the common interests of civilized 
humanity should rest in every bosom—not forgotten, but 
laid aside by the efforts of generous forbearance. 

On the 13th of March, 1798, the prisoners embark on 
board the Charente frigate. ‘The first business of the author 
is to describe the ship. But really, little as is our esteem 
for the state of nautical science in France, we did imagine no 
one would think it necessary to inform his readers that ‘ the 
two extremities of a ship,’ (vot. 1. p. 65,) are called the 
prow and the poop,’ that ‘ the prow isthe part which goes 
before (avance)’ and that ‘the keel is the part which is 
under water.” The use, however, of this minute description 
turns out (voL. 1. Pp. 67) to be, to enable the author to point 
out the exact situation of the prison, where he was confined, 
This might have been called simply ‘the hold,’ (entrepont) 
for that is its real situation. ‘ This spot (page 67) is thirty 
feet wide, by twenty-seven*long, and four and a half high.’ 
* In this height of four and a half feet, are two rows of ham- 
mocks, one over another, supported at distances of three 
feet each by small pillars,’ allowing for each prisoner, as 
appears by his calculation, five feet in length and two in 
height. With the exception of permission, granted very 
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sparingly, to go upon deck, to this miserable hole were 
one hundred and ninety-three persons confined. 

On the 19th of Mareh an English sail was discovered. 
The French, of course, made every arrangement for flight; 
the coufusion was inconceivable; clearing every part of the 
ship, loosing the stays, lightening the weight, and so forth ; 
in the course of the bustle the strings by which the trans- 
port’s hammocks were supporled are cut; down they come, 
upon the bellies of their unfortunate companions; the old men 
are nearly stifled, aud the whole scene is such as to make the 
reader balance between crying and laughing at it, A smart 
engagement afterwards takes place, during which the French- 
man runs aground off the famous tower or lighthouse of Cordo- 
van, at the mouth of the Gironde, near Bourdeaux, (vot. 1. 
P. 81, et seq.), from whence she is ordered to return crippled 
as she is,to Rochefort. They are afterwards embarked on board 
the ‘ Decade’ frigate, which carries them safely to Cayenne, 

During their voyage, the prisoners amused themselves 
with relating anecdotes, stories, and other small talk, which 
are kindly retailed by our author, Amongst otherextrane- 
ous matter which we find in this part of the book, is a state- 
meut (vow. 1. P. 112) said to be notes made by a protegé of 
the house of Rohan, respecting the secret history of the re- 
volution. This memoir is too long to be extracted, but we 
shall shortly state the substance of it. Breteuil, secretary 
of Louis XV. was superseded by the Cardinal de Rohan, ia 
the embassy to which he had been appointed for conducting 
the unhappy Marie Antoinette to France. The Cardinal 
was soon suspected of some intrigues with the Dauphine, and 
Louis XV. not entirely satisfied with the conduct of his 
daughter in law, mentioned the subject to him ; Rohan being 
rather piqued by some slights the Dauphine had shewed 
him, replied by letter ‘ that the princess was amiable, but per- 
haps a little inclined to levity ; and that he thought it would 
be prudeut to watch her closely.’ Some time after that king's 
death, Breteuil got possession of this letter, and made the 
Dauphine (then Queen) acquainted with its contents, which 
caused the disgrace of the Cardinal. He, to regain her 
favor, offered her a diamond necklace of great value, but 
there being some irregularity in paying for the present, the 


Cardinal was arrested, and, though he was afterwards releas- 
ed, the matter became so notorious that Louis XVI. called 
a family council to consider what should be his conduct 
towards the queen. It was determined that she should be 
sent to the Val-de-Grace ; but the king afterwards changed 
his mind; and the queen being informed of the circum- 
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stance, and suspecting the Duke of Orleans to have been 
instrumental in her intended disgrace, a coolness ensued 
between them; and about two years after, she induced the 
king to withdraw a promise he had given his brother Orleans, 
with the consent of the Comte D’Artois, for the marriage 
of the daughter of the former with the Duke D’Angouléme, 
eldest son of the latter; a circumstance which so exasperat- 
ed the Duke «f Orleans that he vowed the destruction of the 
whole royal family. ‘hese particulars, if authentic, cer- 
tainly possess some interest; although we cannot agree with 
M. Piton in referring the revolution tothem. The share 
which the conduct of the unfortunate queen had in leading 
to that greatevent, we do not think by any means so great 
as some persous have supposed; and we cannot help think- 
ing that the revolution must have proceeded from causes 
infinitely more serious, than even the indignation of the un- 
principled Duke of Orleans, 

Leaving, however, all speculations on the secret history 
of the revolu'ion to our author, aud such of his readers as 
may lave leisure to pursue the inquiry, we shal! follow M. 
Piton to Cayenne, at which place he arrived ov the Lith of 
June. The chief place in the colony, he tells us, 


‘Is generally known by the name of the Island of Cayenne, but 
jt would convey avery mistaken idea of this island to suppose it to, 
be at adistance from the continent, and divided and surrounded by 
the sca; on the contrary, when the navigator lands there, it sees 
to him tobe a part of the main land. Perhaps indeed it was so 
once; at present, it is only separated by rivers which are subject 
te the variations of the tide, but which are not navigable for vessels 
larger than barks or small skiffs (pirogues), The greatest breadth 
of the Island of Cayenne, ona line east and west direct, is four 
leagues of twenty-five to the degree,’ (something more than eleven 
miles English.) ‘dts greatest length, north and south, five leagues 
and a haif, (under fifteen miles English) * and its circumference, 
taking in the windings of the coast, about sixteen leagues and a 
half,’ (upwards of forty-seven miles English). ‘ That part of the 
circumference which is bounded by the sea, and which lies to the 
north-east, is about three leagues and a half. The town of Cay- 
enne, situated at the north-west extremity ef the island at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, is a fortified place, and might 
be easily defended by a small garrison, by means of a little morne 
(or hill) which is within the walls. * The latitude is four degrees 
fifty-six minutes (north), and the longitude fifty-four degrees thirty- 
five minutes (west) by the observation of Mensieur Condamine in 
1774.’ VoL. J. P. 202. 


Of the climate, he says, two pages farther, 
‘ We have two summers, two winters, two equinoxes, and twe 
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solstices. The-heat is tempered by abundant rains, which fall from 
the winter solstice (the middle of December), wil March, and 
recommencing in May, last till ‘he end of July, when the principal 
summer begins, which lasts till December.’ 


The buildings, and conveniences of the colony do not 
ineet with a very advantageous description; but most pro- 
bably the spots to which our author was confined were a bad 
sample of them. 

In his account of the manners and characters of the inha- 
bitants, there is Little new or striking. We every where ob- 
serve that mixture of ferocity and effeminacy which always 
characterizes an impertect stare of civilization, particularly 
in warin climates. ‘fo the volupluousness of ‘the creoles 
M. Piton adds his full assent in-the following passage (voL, 
¥-P. 216), which he quotes from 2 manuscript essay by 
Monsieur Prefontaine, a former governor of the northery, 
part of the colony. 


* Our creoles (says he,) revive the memory of the Sybarites,who 
were even bruised it the rose-leaves on which they reclined were 
ereased, angi who ‘murdered the cocks, to avoid heing awakened 
hy their crowing. On my arrival here, I: was charged with a letter 
to a lady whose lover (sompirant) had returned to France, and had 
left her his’ picture, intending to -offer her his hand, I was ane 
nounced. J found her reposing on an easy couch (braule) close to 
that of her present favourite, who listlessly presented: to her:a bou- 
quct of roses, which’ she would have taken from him, but had not 
power to-stretch her arm so far; and the gentleman was too: sofily 
cradled to think of quitting his couch. A slave at the feet of the 
goddess, was tickling them to provoke the visit of Morpheus, while 

another was lifting up. her c: iothes ¢ Cjupe), to excite with an oualy- 
oualy (a sort of fan made ofa branch of the palin tree) the licen- 
tious breath of an artificial zephyr. The’ gentleman’ had’ also a 
negro to fan his face. A cat dated td wiew; the negro wiman had 
a bax on the ear for not having prevented this disturbance. T en- 
tered in the midst of the scene; the lady did not see me, so much 
was she occupied with her late alarm. The gentleman opénéil his 
eyes, with a listless yawn, raised himself’a tittle, ihen coughed, spu, 
and blew his nose quictly, made an effort to take the letter: frem 
me, and begged me to rouse the lady, as he had not strength to do 
so. She awoke; no more appeared the softness of indolence; it 
was the smiliug Hebe; her eyes sparkle Jd with gaiety aiid life. She 
appeared prepossessingly charming and lively. She darted into the 
drawing-room, drew back the veil which covered the portrait of him 
whose letter I had given her, presented itto the picture, bedewed 
it with her tears, replaced the veil, returned to us, smiled through 
her tears, and put me in mind of that sally of Ninon: 


Le bon billet qu’a la Chatre, 
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M. Piton does not stay long at Cayenne; he and seve- 
ral more of his companions in misfortune embark on the 
27th July, 1798, for Korou, a part of the French colony in 
Guiana. The climate appears to be wretched; and it should 
seem by his account to be a spot singled out for every curse 
that could be inflicted on mankind. It abounds with all sorts 
of wild beasts in the most dangerous and savage state, and 
insects the mast mischievous. In one page their caitle are 
destroyed by the former, and in the next a species of the 
Jatter marches in column to attack their store-house. Their 
linen is worm-eaten, their habitations undermined, and their 
persons attacked in the most troublesome manner conceiv- 
able. The Jast fifly pages of the first volume contain, how- 
ever, somelittle entertainment, although we cannot help think- 
ing that M.Piton has taken the supposed license of tra- 
vellers toa pretty considerable extent. 

The second volume of a book generally reads better than 
the first, Either the author by degrees gets mellowed into 
his subject, or the reader becoming more used to the style, 
sees the defects of it less clearly: as the ear long used to the 
strum of a false string, becomes insensible to those faults 
which at first painfully affected it. 

The second volume of the work before us contains an ac- 
count of the desertsof Konanama and Synnamari, and of 
the transport establishments in the interiorof French Guiana. 
It contains little but recitals of the miserable deaths of the 
deported, on the greater part of whom, by our author’s ac- 
count, the greedy worms of corruption had anticipated their 
destined meal. But not content with the recital of these 
horrors, M. Piton carefully recapitulates them in two lists 
of the unfortunate wretches who died at Konanama and 
Synnamari, at pages 115 and 139, each of which occupies 
upwards of ten pages. 

The only passage which we think worth extracting from 
this part of the book, is that in which the author relates the 


death of Collot D’Herbois. It is at page 14, and is as fol- 
lows : 


* Collot had begun a history of the revolution, but he often sus- 
pended the work to contemplate his own lot. ‘I am_ punished, 
(said he) ; this state is to me a hell.” He waited anxiously for the 
arrival of his wife, or for his recall; his impatience brought on 
an inflammatory fever. M. Gauron, surgeon of the station at 
Korou, was sent for; he ordered quieting medicines, and a 
draught of wine mixed with three quarts of water every 
bour. ‘The negro who sat up with the patient, either left the 


room, or fell asleep. Cellot, in his delirium, raging with thirst and 
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disease, sprang up and drank off at ome draught a bottle of spirits; 
his body became a furnace ; the surgeon ordered him to Cayenne, 
which was six leagues off. The negroes entrusted with this service, 
threw him down in the middle of the road, with his face turned 
towards a scorching sun. ‘The officers of the station were obliged 
tointerfere. The negroes refused to carry “ this common offender 
against Géd and mankind.” ‘ What’s the matter with you?” says the 
surgeon, Guisouf, on his arrival. ‘I have a burring fever and 
sweat,” said Collet. ‘ I know it,” said the surgeon, “€ you sweat with 
your crimes.” Collot turned away and burstinto tears ; he called God 
and the Virgin to his assistance. A soldier whohad been instructed 
by him in the tenets of atheism, stepped up and asked him why he 
called to that Gud and that Virgin whom he had, but a few months 
before, turned to ridicule.’ “Alas! myfriend,” said Collot,“ my mouth 
imposed upon my heart.” Then he cried again: ‘* Oh my God, my 
God, may I still hope for pardon? Send me consolation, send me 
some one who may turn my eyes from the furnace which consumes 
me. Oh! God, grant me peace !” The approach of his last moment 
was so frightful, that he was left to himself. Whilst a priest was 
sent for, he expired on the 7th of June, 1790.’— 


The life of this man is well known : such was his death ! 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all— 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation ! 


At page 214 of this volume, we were surprised with the 
title‘Hyrona and Lisbé,’ or ‘ the Indians of the Torrid Zone,’ 
a story, which, however it may bear the character of a ro- 
mance, we imagine is meant as a relation of facts, for our 
author is the principal agent, M. Piton’s forte is unquestion- 
ably romancing, and this part of his book is very well related. 
The story may be told in few words: Hyrona and Lisbé were 
husband and wife; they had several children, and seemed 
to enjoy that peace of mind and easy life which, notwith- 
standing their barbarous observances, is the lot of savages. 
But in an evil hour their village is attacked by the po 
gos, a tribe of cannibals,who, atter a severe combat, succeed 
in burning the buts, and carrying off some of the vanquished 
party. M. Piton makes his escape with Lisbé; they after- 
wards return, and bury some of the dead, which the victor 
had left on the field. Hyrona is dead; and the generous 
Lisbé takes shelter in the arms of her European protector, 
but is afterwards, with two of her children, poisoned at a 
feast. 

This tale, which is prettily enough told, concludes the 
fourth part of the book. In the fifth the author relates his 
return to France, where, after passing by Newport and New 
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York, he arrived on the 31st of August, 1801. He was after- 
wards arrested and confined for eighteen months more, his sen- 
tence having been transportation for life, and there being 
some irre cularity in bis return. Lie is, however, at length 
liberated, and placed as usher in a school of sciences and 
belles lettres, in the Rue Seve, at Paris. With an account of 
this institution, and some idle declamation on the best 
modes of education, the book closes. 

We shall now take our ieave of M: Piton. He certainly 
has not well acquitted himself of the task he has undertaken ; 
the substance of his work might have been weli compressed 
into one volume. ‘lhe details, we are ready to acknowledge, 
may be sXtis!-ctory to some persons in France, who have 
been nearly iatcrested in the history of the Deported ; 
such we must consign the book ; for the general reader its 
amusement is entirely lost by the tedious prolixity of the 
narrative, aud the quantity of irrelevant matter which is in- 
troduced. 





Pc —— SSS See <> nee 


Art. Vill.—iistoire du Corps Lmperial du Genie. 
History of the Imperial Corps of Engineers; of the Sieges 
and Horks that it hus directed, and of the Changes that 
the Attack, Defence, and Coustruction of Fortresses have 
experienced in Jrance, since the Origin of modern forti- 
fication to the present Day. Part I. From the Origin of 

‘modern Fortification till the Death of Lewis XVI. By 

A. Allent, Lie utenant-Colo nel of Engineers, Secretary 

io the Commiltee of Lortifications, and Member of the 

Legion of Honour, pp. 724. Svo. 12s. Paris, 1805. 

Importe d by Deconchy. 

VOLUMINOUS and multifarious are Jes Histoires, les 
Memoires pour sercvira [ Listoire, and les Mempires de la Vie, 
that have been written in France; but we hazard nothing in 
asserting that, thoug! these have not been devoid of utility, 
yet the French have never accomplished either a work of his- 
tory or biography worthy of the name, Their chronicles are 
their best producti ons, and even these partake of the common 
defects of their national character. Their fondness for the 
agreeable and the brilliant, is apparent in all their historical 
writings, and the search after original truths, recondite 
but important facts, and remote causes, would require more 
energy of mind than’ they in general possess. To this 
cause must be ascribed the copiousness and superiority of 
their chronicles, chronologies, or collections of events, erzs, 
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and dates, which require more industry than judgment. They 
seem incapable ofcombining the natural diversity of the he- 
terogeneous facts which form the basis of a ! er vy, and from 
which causes and consequences are to be deduced. They 
feel, but they do not think; they write to indulge their own 
feelings and those of their rende ‘rs, and uot toexercise their 
understandings reciprocaliy, by developing useful and 
momentous truths, by displaying the force of circumstances, 
and by pourtraying the native character of the human 
inind in all the various situations aud accidents to which man 
is liable. tis true, indeed, many great events in France, 
many wars, have originated from no other causes than 
the senscless caprice of a prostitute, or the ogle of a royal 
mistress. Yet even this is matter of applause for French 
writers of history, as it furnishes them with subjects for 
episodes on the charms of female beauty, in their poetico~ 
romantic stories. It is their grand object, and even Mably 
recommends the practice, to present their readers, not with 
that connected view of tacts, which would enable them to 
ascend to the causes of actions, and motives of the agents, 
but with a Tableau Historique—au historical view, in which 
the painter introduces only such objects as may be agreeable 
to the eye, and those only in such attitudes as may best 
answer his national prejudices, his private views, or the 
caprice of the age in which he writes. This must be parti- 
cularly evident to those who have turned over even a 
few of their huge folios of provincial histories, such as those 
of Languedoc, Guyenne, Bourdeaux, Bretagne, Poitiers, 
ke. The false sentiments of morality inculcated by these 
writers are no less objectionable. Thu; +, Bougeant recom- 
meuds cunning and treachery as indispensable to an able 
negotiator, and Mably advises the historian always to flatier 
the self-love of his readers. Their misapplications of cer- 
tain maxuns of Hlorace are of the same character; wlio 
but Frenchmen would say, omue tulit punctum qui miscuit 
utile dulci, and in the next sentence add, historia Quogue 
mono scereTa delectat? Boileau has also furnished them 
with an apology for their fulsome eulogies : 


I] n’est point de serpent ni de monstre o:ieux, 
Qui par l’art imité ne puisse plaire aux ycux. 

The work before us indeed unites both ancient and mo- 
dern errors, to form a tissue of exaggeration rarely or 
never equalled. 

Why M., Allent has substituted the word Asstoire for eloge, 
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we know not; but we know that his work has not the slightest 
resembiance to a history. It is merely an eloge militaire, 
that includes very little more than ‘the military lite of 
Lewis XIV. for which he is indebted principally to Quiney, 

and some few others of the numerous historians of that mo- 
narch. Poor Voltaire indeed is seldom honoured with a 

quot: ation, and when he is, it is only to find an opportunity 
of abusing him for detracting from the glory of Lewis XIV. 

and the honour of his nation. 

Of the spirit of the work, the author has himself informed 
us ; and in his preface, he says, that in this history be has 
not oinitted any of the more illustrious and decisive ex- 
ploits. ‘1 have searched,’ says he, ‘the glorious actions 
with more zeal than the faults. If there are some errors 
that I have not been able to disguise, because it concerns 
us to avoid them in future, Ihave exposed them without 
exaggerating their injuries, ‘without omitting any thing what- 
ever that could dnninish them ; in a word, without offend- 
ing against justice and moderation.’ From the former of 
these declarations, we have not. perceived that he has once 
deviated ; and we have been not a little entertained by the 
address he displays on every occasion of placing objects i im 
the most advantageous pointof view. He istudeed atrue man- 
milliner, who can treat historical facts with the same grace- 
ful adcress that those epicene animals can represeut what is 
becoming or elegant to their fair customers. The numerous 
defeats of Lewis XIV. aud his loss of all Flanders, are sub- 
jects which serve M, Allent with ample matter for eulogy 
on the genius, military prowess, and unparalleled heroism 
of that monarch, Vauban, and the French armies; and the 
death of bundvede, and loss of a fortification, are nothing 
compared to the opportunity for glory on retaking it. 

This massy volume commences with a brief sketch of the 
discovery of ‘gunpowder in the thirteenth century, whence 
the era of modern fortification is dated, and with an account 
of the diiierent implements of war then in use in France, 
This discovery is admitted to have been made by Roger Ba- 
con, although perhaps long previously known to the Chi- 
nese. Of the revolution eflected in the military art by the 
use of gunpowder, and of the military manoeuvres trom that 
period till the death of Mazarine, we have only a meagre 
outline, comprised in ferty- eight pages. Mazarine, who 
died after inaking peace in 1661, i is thus characterized: ‘An 
indifferent and avaricious administrator, but an able vegoti- 
ator ; as a minister, timid, adroit, and supple ; 3 vet alone, a 
stranger, the object of hatred and ridicule, and justly dis- 
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graced for his avarice, he triumphed over his enemies by 
opposing to their great names, to their superior talents, to 
the public fayour with which they were invested, abilities 
inferior indeed, but supported by a spirit of management, of 
unity of views, and of perseverance, of which they were desti- 
tute. The very opposite and equalty erroneous character of his 
successor will shew something of the author's ‘ management,’ 
in pencilling an outline that will not offend his employers. 


‘ It has been seen with what consequence, grandeur, and wisdom, 
Colbert conducted the administration of the public works. That was 
his least title to glory; and if the long misfortune of Fouquet is 4 
blot on the memory of his successor, if the operations of Colbert, 
like those of Sully, savour of the errors of the times, when the true 
principles of political economy were not all known, Louis XIV. had 
to regret a man fertile in resources, who almost always sought, and 
often found them, in the developement of the riches of the king- 
dom ; an able and industrious minister, anxious for the public glory ; 
and who most of all possessed the art of knowing, and of managing 
men, and of uniting their self-love and their interest with the in- 
terests and the grandeur of the state ; who, in short, knew jn all the 
parts of his vast administration how to honour probity, order, 
economy, and thereby find the means of being prodigal in what 
tended to the splendour or the prosperity of France. Literature and 
the scjences wept for their Maecenas, and they will for ever lameut 
the just and delicate feeling with which this gre.t minister protected 
the arts which he had not cultivated, and knew every where how ta 
discover merit, and to draw down upon it the attention and favours 
of the prince.’ 


Vauban was the subject designed to be particularly honour- 
ed in this work, but it is often difficult to determine whether 
he or the king is best entitled to, or receives most of this 
engineer’s panegyric: In his panoramic yiew of the militery 
achievements of that reign, both characters are placed in 
front of the battle, in which to use his own rant, ‘fart et 
le coyrage sortirent des regles pour enchainer la fortune !!’ 
From such rhodomontade wehave been able to collect but lit- 
tle information respecting the real life, character, or manners 
of that most able engineer. From Fontenelle’s eulogy of 
Vauban and Lingvet on the canals of Picardy, the follow- 
ing exhibitjon is compiled, 


~ * Sebastian Leprestre de Vayban was born in 1633, and died in 
1707 ; “* the most honest man,” said the Duke of St. Simon; “ and 
perhaps the most virtuous of his age; and with the reputation of 
the mest learned in the art of sieges and ‘fortification, the most un- 
affected withal, the most sincere, and the most modest.” This art in 
his hands became almost a pew science: fiity fortresses that he ber 
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sieged; thirty places that he built; all those on the frontiers that he 
perfected ; so many. ports and canals constructed or projected; so 
many writings full of useful and original views; the institution of 
engineers, and the principles of honour on which he founded their 
service; his works, his actions, his remarkable expressions ; and in 
a word, his entire life, attest the greatness of his soul and his genius. 
‘Fhe greater part of the illustrious men, his contemporaries, have 
transmitted to us his featurcs and painted his character. Ile was 
of a middle stature, his body robust and hardened by fatigue ; bis 
exterior rude and strictly military. Such external appearances 
announce a man harsh and inflexible; he was nothing less, sand 
M. St. Simon. Never was man more mild, more compassionate, 
more obliging. In his portrait we find that mixture of severity, of 
goodness of heart and of grandeur that characterizes his mind 
and his physiognomy. Loaded with benefits from the king, he suc- 
eoured those officers who could with difficulty support themselves in 
the service ; his excursions, his researches, and his works, absorbed 
the remainder, and he had the glory of leaving but a moderate 
fortune. The engineers mourned for him, not only as their chief, 
but astheir father and their fricnd; if, in his relations with them, 
faults prejudicial to the service altered at times the evenness of 
his temper, much more frequently were his goodness and his 
indulgence alone conspicuous. He was seen until his last days, 
occupied in forming, producing, and defending them; in his m- 
structions, placing himself on a level with the youngest officer; 
encouraging genius, rendering valuable all services, and Loo great to 
tear the elevation of others, Prodigal of his own blood, he was spar- 
ing of that of the soldiers, and the most anxious preserver of men in 
the exercise of an art invented to destroy them. ‘The glory and 
the happiness of France were his only passions; nothing equalled 
his affection for Louis XIV. nor his courage in telling him the truth ; 
Louvois, whom he loved ws his protector, the imperious Louvois en- 
dured this importunate frankness. Such was Vauban, the first of 
engincers, the best of citizens ; ina word, a Roman, whom it ap- 
peared that the age of Louis XIV. had wrested from the happiest 
times of that republic.’ 


The engineer next to Vauban was John Count de Mes- 
grtigny. He was born in 1629, and died in 1720, after seventy - 
two years of service. He instituted the corps of miners, 
and adopted the system of counter-mines at ‘Tournay. After 
the surrender of that place, of which he was governor, it is 
confessed that he entered ihe service of the allies, and re- 
mained in that citadel] till his death. 

Nearly one hundred pages at the end of this first part are 
occupied with remarks, or rather historical notes to the 
text, that contain detached extracts and notices on the 
different implements of war that have been used since the 
discovery of gunpowder. ‘Ihere are also some observations 
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on the history of the canal of Languedoc, in which the 
author’s complaisance to his brother legionary, Andreossy, 
is marked with uncommon courtesy, and he has not ventur- 
ed, even in obedience to his own conviction, and the un- 
equivocal testimony of original documents, either to reject 
or adopt the vain declaination of that author, in falsely aa- 
suming to his grandfather the merit of such a project. We 
have in our Jast Appendix noticed this modern controversy. 
The remarks on Vauban and his works contain some addi- 
tional particulars of his life and writings, ‘There is reason 
to believe that Vauban, like Racine, died of grief at having 
displeased the king, and being deprived of some emoluments, 
and the miscarriage of his project of the Dixrme royale. Such 
treatment toa brave and faithful servant, was worthy the 
weak and bigotted Louis XLV. Among his writings are 
three memoirs and some letters on the re-establishment of 
the edict of Nantz, and on the necessity of religious tolera- 
tion ; which were perhaps the cause of the king’s anger and 
revenge. He also wrote on statistics and commerce. His 
works on military affairs are divided into eighteen articles; 
those which are miscellaneous, or civil and commercial, into 
seven. 

The temporary motives of this work are obvious. Those 
who are acquainted with the works of ihe holy fathers, 
Anseline and Daniel, our author’s principal authorities, will 
know what degree of credit should be attached to such a# 
history, which may be justly placed on the same shelf with 
the memoirs of the famous constable of France, de Gues- 
chlin. -It is indeed precisely such a history of the corps of 
engineers, as the work of Cervantes is of chivalry; excepting 
on truth and fidelity of representation are in favour of the 
atter. 








Arr. [X.—Considerations sur la Guerre, &c. 


Thoughts on War, and particularly on the late War. By 
G. Latrille, formerly Chef de Brigade. vo. Paris. 
1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE author of this work, unlike his countryman M. Laverne, 
sets out with saying that war is an evil inherent in the nature of 
our species, of which we can never hope to seeanend. We 
differed from M. Laverne in his notion of putting a stop to this 
dreadful scourge. But neither will we assent to the proposi- 
tionof M, Latrille; we do trust, that the period, however 
remote it may at present seem, will one day come, when 
war shall cease iu all the —_ and maskiud shall forsake 
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the last of destruction for the arts of peace. If christianity 
be an increasing good, if its principles, which are so well 
accommodated to the social propensities of man, be gradually 
and slowly but certainly progressive, such a period must 
finally arrive. We all know that there are many individuals in 
whose bosoms the spirit of christianity is vitally operative, 
who are superior to envy, malice, revenge, and ail the 
baser and more violent passions in which the essence of war 
will be ultimately found to reside, and which are the source 
of so much ravage and so much suffering in the world. Now, 
as nations are only collections of individuals, and as we trust 
that the number of persons who are warmed by that spirit, 
and guided in their conduct by those precepts of benevo- 
Jence Which is the distinguishing characteristic of the chris- 
tian doctrine, is continually increasing, the spirit and the 
precepts of this benevolence must at last become the rules 
by which not only particular individuals, but nations, will 
be directed in their intercourse with each other. Wars will 
then cease, because that which now so largely furnishes 
fuel for the destructive flame, will be extinguished. It may 
be said, that this is only a visionary hope, or that it is specu- 
lating on a good too remote ever to be an object of joyful 
anticipation ; but if the principles of the christian religion 
be gradually though almost imperceptibly spreading their 
influence over the world, the event is certain, though the 
time when it will happen cannot be ascertained. The mere 
consciousness of such a truth is cheering to the mind, and 
tends to infuse into it sensations of serenity and joy in that 
era of calamity and dissension in which we are living; while 
the contrary supposition, that war is an evil radically inhe- 
rent in the present constitution of the world, and conse- 
quently for ever irremediable, tends not only to damp*the 
zeal of philanthropy and the ardour of philanthropists, but 
ty spread a sort of deep and terrifying gloom over the future 
hopes and the happier prospects of humanity. If the gover- 
norsof nations, like the authorof this work, think thata state 
of durable peace is an impossible attainment, they will make 
no efforts to attain it. Their minds will be for ever wholly 
engrossed with schemes of ambition, plans of conquest, and 
preparations for war ; and they will easily be led to look upon 
the devastation which they occasion, rather as a virtue than 
acrime. But if they consider war, as it certainly appears, 
only as a forced and unnatural state, and peace as the state 
most congenial to the nature of social man, if they regard 
such a state as the injunction of the deity, and as the de- 
signed fruit of that blessed doctrine which he communicated 
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to mankind, thiey will not only be led morally to loath, and, 
as far as posst;ble, conscientiously to shun the horrors and 
atrocities of War, but they will do all in their power to pro- 
mote the interests, and preserve the continuance of peace. 

It may seein at first sight of little practical consequence 
what are the speculative principles which men adopt, what 
are the theories which they cherish, or the abstractions to 
which they cling: but when we consider that speculation 
leads to action, that theories tend to practice, and that in- 
ward abstractions are soon beheld in outward realities, the 
matter is not one of small or trivial consideration. It will be 
found of no small moment to the happiness of mankind 
whether a statesman adopts the principles of St. Pierre, or of 
Hobbes, whether he believes in the possibilities of a perpe- 
tual peace, or whether he thinks man constitutionally fitted 
for eternal war. 

Like a true disciple of Bonaparte, the author of these con- 
siderations inveighs most bitterly against the maritime do- 
mination of the English. Our wealth and the influence - 
which our commerce naturally gives us in every part of the 
globe, are the objects of his most furious reproach ; and he 
accuses us rather than his own country, of menacing the 
independence of Europe, of brandishing the torch of discord 
over the continent, and of lavishing our money to produce 
corruption, treason, and crimes. These are on y vague and 
general charges, of which no proof is adduced, and which 
it would indeed be no easy matter to prove. But in times 
like the present, when the safety of every nation in Europe 
is menaced, and when so many nations are at thismoment 
crushed almost to powder by the overgrown tyranny of 
France, it may not be improper or unseasonable to ask what 
would be the fate of the world, or where, on any part of 
the globe, any thing like national independence would long 
be suffered to exist, if France were as powerful by sea as 
she is by land; and if the inordinate ambition which in- 
flames her armies on land, were to accompany her ships on 
the ocean? Surely, if the other nations of the world were 
asked to which they would rather that the sovereignty of 
the seas should belong, to France or to England, they could 
not, if they were at all wise and provident of their own secu- 
rity and happiness, hesitate for a moment to decide. Is it 
at all likely that they woffld give the preference to that na- 
tion which, in all its public transactions, seems to set aside 
all the hitherto established distinctions of right and wrong, 
and to discard all considerations of morality? a nation 
which acknowledges no restraint os its conduct, and sets no 
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bounds to its rapacity ? Would they not ratlher that the at- 
tribuies of maritime sovereignty, and the sup,remacy of com- 
merce, should continue in the possession of t.hat people who 
are universally characterized in their intercourse with other 
states, and in all their commercial relations, by a respect 
for the principles of justice and humanity ¢ It* other nations 
understood their own interest so well as they. ought, they 
wouid not calmly look on and see the sceptre , of the ocean 
wrested from the hands of England to be placezd in those of 
France. England is at this moment the only -barrier in the 
world against the encroaching spirit of Frencgh ambition. 
Wherever that ambition can operate upon tlpe continent, 
there liberty, security, and happiness have van ished before 
its grasp, and it is only the navy of England whi¢eh prevents 
its incursions upon the ocean, and the extension,, of its ra- 
vage from pole to pole. 

We have thought it right to say thus much asa_ sort of 
antidote to some remarks which will be found in the: work 
before us. The author seems anxious to maintain the? mili- 
tary spirit of the French, and to prevent it from being ulimi- 
nished in a period of peace; hence he strongly recommeends 
that, even when in a state of peace, the troops should newer 
be suffered to languish in inaction, that they should be keept 
in constant exercise, and inured to all the rigours and fatiguges 
of war. His chapters on the education of a soldier tend 

rincipally to enforce the necessity of this favourite positions 
t must be confessed that, if France in a state of peace should 
thus cherish and inflame the warlike spirit of her citizens, if \ 
she should thus be constantly prepared for hostilities any mo- 
ment in which she might think it expedient to engage in 
them, no peace is ever likely to be lasting with a country so 
intent on war. Any interval of peace, which she might 
concede to her neighbours, must be only a short breathing- 
time, preparatory tu a more furious renewal of the conflict. 
And if the military and warlike, rather than the civil and 
pacific spirit, be thus constantly cherished and supported 
by the French government, other governments must irom the 
mere desire of self-preservation, pay a proportionate atten- 
tion to their military esi .blisnments. They must be perpe- 
tually suspicious of the designs, and incessantly preparing 
against the probable hostilities of France; and it is easy to 
conjecture, what a pernicious effect this must have on the 
manners and customs, onthe wealth and industry of those 
states who are subject to this cruel necessity, and exposed to 
the inroads of this ever to be dreaded enemy. ‘ 
The cultivation of literature and science is recommended to 
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persons of the military profession, and in this we heartily 
agree with the author of these Considerations. For literature 
and science not only afford avery agreeable, and very in- 
structive way of filling up that time which officers so fre- 
quently devote to the vacuity of idleness or the activity of 
2n unprincipled and ruinous debauchery, but they soften 
the manners, exalt the sentiments, and purify the heart. And 
besides, the more the intellect of a soldier is cultivated, the 
better officer is he likely to make, the more acuteness and 
comprehension he is likely to discover; the more capable 
is he likely to be of conciliating the affections of his men, 
of inspiring confidence and exerting enthusiasm, on which 
in all military operations so much depends. 

War is said to have become more difficult and ruinous 
than formerly, owing to the prodigious multiplication of 
troops. The author thinks that the only remedy is as much 
as possible to compress and narrow the sphere of action, to 
engage po more than can be avoided by detachments, and 
thus to keep the great mass of force always united, which, 
whenever it is brouglit into action, may act with energy 
andeffect. A large army isofter cut to pieces by piece-meal, 
whieh would perhaps have borne down all resistance if its 
force had been kept conceatrated, and its numbers condens- 
ed in one compact body. It was to this practice of attack- 
ing always rather in large masses than in fractional parts, 
that Bonaparte owed so much of his success in Ltaly. 

{n the conductof war, the author is a strenuous ad voeate for 
rapidity and audacity in all its operations. This he illustrates 
by examples, and gives a succinct but animated sketch of 
Bonaparte’s campaigns in lialy. Bonaparte a good deal 
resembles Cesar in the vigorous and unwearied impetu- 
osity with which he seems to execute whatever he under- 
takes ; 


Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum. 


He.is all ardour and activity ; and the obstacles which may 
be thrown in his way by casualties or the reverses of for- 
tune, seem only to increase his strength and to multiply his 
reseurces. ‘This discovers a mind of more than common 
firmness and capacity. In Italy, when he seemed more 
than once on the brink of destruction, and in circumstances 
in which his enemies thought that they had completely 
invested him in their toils, he soon repaired bis disasters, and 
snatched the victory out of their hands, by the vigour and 
promptitude of his measures, In the majority of cases it 
will certainly be found taat in war, audacity is preferable to 
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circumspection. He who will not move a step witout 
securing himself at every point, and guarding aguinst every 
failure, is almost sure to let the right season for action escape 
him, and to be overcome when he least expects it, by his less 
cautious adversary. ‘The noble daring, which approaches 
even to the verge of rashnness,generates confidence and inspires 
enthusiasm ; while a more timid and wary conduct produces 
despondency and distrust. 

The discipline of the French army, though it was almost 
entirely destroyed in the first ycar of the revolution; is at 
present much more strict than it was in the period of the 
monarchy. 


‘ If any thing (says the author) can weaken it, it is the idleness 
of the soldiers and officers during peace. This, we cannot too often 
repeat it, isthe bane of all the military virtues. I remember to 
have observed, at the time when the want of discipline was at its 
height, it was stil] preserved in the corps of artillery ; and this part 
of the army has not only been always distinguished by a greater de- 
gree of subordination, but by the regularity of their manners and a 
kind of dignity in theircarriage. Now, how can you account for 
this, except from the active and studious life which these truops 
lead at all times ?” 


Nothing can be more true than that a state has a fight to 
the service of all its members. The plan of the military 
conscription in France, and of the militia in England, is 
founded on this principle; and it would perhaps be better 
if our regular troops were raisedinthesameway. But then 
it would be necessary that the service should not be for life, 
but only for a limited time. In Frauce the period of mili- 
tary service is restricted to five years. And there can be lit- 
tle doubt, but that if, in England, the time of service in the 
regulars was limited, not only the common mode of retruit- 
ing might be abolished, but that the regular army would 
never be without its full complement of men, and a military 
spirit, which seems essential to our very existence, while 
France has continually on foot such myriads of troops, ready 
at any moment to be vomited on our shores, would soon be 
more generally diffused among us, Desertion would be more 
rare; and thousands, who shrink with horror from the idea 
of becoming soldiers for life, would cheerfully engage in the 
service for a limited period, after which they might return, 
if they pleased, to their fainilies and their homes. 

The author thinkscavalry rather an useful appendage to, 
than. the essential constituent of anarmy. Cavalry cannot, 
like infantry, act at all times and in all places, though they 
are serviceable in exploring acountry, in pursuing a scatter- 
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ed and flyingenemy; in harassing his march, intetcepting 
his convoys, in covering a retreat, &c. ; butit is well remark- 
ed, that that nation which has the best infantry, will finally 
master all the rest. Bonaparte seems to have paid particue 
lar attention to his infantry, and to consider them as the 
great bulwark of his military power. The French infantry 
is perhaps at this moment the best in the world; and other 
nations,'who are menaced by the overgrown power of France, 
would do well to endeavour to bring their infantry to the same 
perfection. 

The use oflarge guns among land forces has become much 
less frequent than formerly, and except in the besieging and 
defending of some particular positions, will perhaps in time 
be entirely superseded. The musket and the bayonet are by 
far the most efficacious weapons of modern warfare, The 
Swedes were the first who employed light cannon in their 
armies. Their example was afterwards followed by the 
Russians, the Austrians, and the French. The Prussians 
afterwards invented a horse artillery, which, says the author, 
was more readily brought intouse among the French, as it 
is better suited to their natural impetuosity. This is the only 
species of artillery which is at present employed with any 
efficacy in the field. 

Fortified places are not in much esteem with M. Latrille. 
They do indeed serve to retard the progress of an army; 
but do they not tend to depress the courage of a people? 
That nation which trusts its protection either to walls of 
stone or to ramparts of earth, will not long be able to maine 
tain its independence against an invading enemy. The best 
and most certain defence of any people is the personal bra- 
very of its inhabitants. Where thisis wanting nothing can 
supply its place. Fortifications may accidentally come in the 
aid of courage, but they will always be found a fallacious and 
perilous substitute for this all-important attribute of every 
people that aspires to independence or wishes to live free. 
Fortified places require a great number of troops to garrison 
them ; and it may be doubted whether these troops might not 
be employed with more advantage in the field. _ Fortified 
places neither repel an invader nor prevent invasion. All the 
fortresses in Italy were surrendered after the battle of Ma- 
rengo; and it is well said that such a battle was as good as 
twelve sieges. If the allied armies at the beginning of the 
jast war, instead of wasting their time in the sieges ef Va- 
lenciennes, Condé, &c. had penetrated directly into France, 
itis probable that a new and more favourable tura would 
have been given tothe war. The French would at that time 
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have been beaten in the field; and those very fortresses, 
which it caused such an effusion of blood and such a waste 
of precious time to capture, would probably have been final- 
jy reduced without a blow. 

The author thinks that the only means which the French 
have of balancing our superiority by sea is by preserving 
their superiority on the continent. Hence he seems to ima- 
gine that France may accelerate our destruction by shniting 
us out of the European markets; and that time and the 
force of circumstances will eventually finish the catastrophe 
of our greatness. We trust that his views of the subject 
are unjust, and that his predictions willfail. While we pre- 
serve our superiority of capital and machinery, no restrictions 
whatever which the cabinet of Bonaparte can devise, can 
long prevent the introduction of our manufactures into the 
markets of the continent. By some channel or other more 
or less circuitous, they will find their way, and tyranny must 
at last connive at what it cannot prevent. While our com- 
merce continues atits present pitch of greatness, our navy 
will flourish too. That country which has the largest com- 
merce will always have the greatest navy. One supports 
the other; and the destruction of the first must prove ruin- 
ous to the last. That England may not hereafter meet with 
the fate which has befallen Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and other states which were once so powerful 
on the ocean, is not impossible ; but we trust that the causes 
which hastened their decline and produced their destruction, 
are not operative bere ; and that there are among us causes 
of counteraction which were wanting among them. If 
England ever should lose her present maritime ascendancy, 
and that ascendancy should be transferred te France, who is 
already so irresistible by land, and whose ambition and whose 
outrages seem subject to none of those moral restraints which 
have ever actuated the people and the government of this 
country, alas! not only for the liberties of Europe, but 
for the peace, the security, and industry of the world. If 
France had the means, it is more than probable that she 
would exercise the same injustice, and carry on the same 
schemes of rapine and devastation on the ocean as she has 
upon the continent. England is the only power in the 
world which seems at present to set any bounds to the all- 
domineering aggrandizement of France, and in any degree 
tocheck the career of her inordinate rapacity and her un- 
principled despotism. 

We shall offer no more remarks on the reflections or views 
of this author, but shall conclude with stating that he often ex- 
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presses himself with precision, and thinks with energy; and 
that there are many observations in bis work which deserve 
the. serious consideration of those to whom is entrusted the 
superiniendance of the army and the safety of the state. 


- —— — 
—— Se ~ 


Aer. X.—Vie de Madame Louise de France, &c. 


Life of Madame Louisa, a Carmelite Nun, and Daughter 
of Louis XV. By the Abbé Proyart. 2 Vols. 8v0, Lyons. 
1805. Imported by Deconchy. 

OF all virtues, perhaps, the most difficult in its acquisition, 
the most exalted in its nature, and the most beneficial in its 
influence, is that charitable temperance in religion, which 
blends zeal with philanthropy ; which, without being indiffer- 
ent to truth, can find excuses for those who are in error; and 
which, while it strenuously labours to promote that system 
which appears to itself the wisest and the best, knows how 
to extend the hand of brotherhood to all. Few sects of re- 
ligion make any scruple of professing their charity to other 
sects, in words: but the true spirit of christianity requires 
something more; itdemands the fruits of this charity in 
deeds, nay, even in thoughts ; it demands ‘ that incense of 
the heart, whose fragrance smells-to heaven ;’ it demands, 
that, in estimating the conduct and character of those who 
are attached to a different form of religion from our own, we 
make ample allowances for the prejudices instilled in early 
youth, and that, in appreciating the purity of their motives 
to any action, we place ourselves as much as possible in 
their situations ; always considering that the same person 
who is now in a monastery, kissing relics, and counting 
beads, and bowing before the images of saints, might, if boru 
on the other side of ariver, or mountain, have been prostrat- 
ing himself in pure homage betore the Author of Being, or 
diffusing happiness around him in all the tender relations of 
father, son, and brother. These are trite sentiments, we 
confess, but they are such as cannot be too often repeated, 
and they were strongly suggested to our mindsduring the pe- 
rusal of the present work, where we have the memoirs of a 
person of distinguished birth, in the justice of whose prin- 
ciples though we cannot acquiesce, yet whose resolution and 
spirit in acting up to those principles, abstracted]y considered, 
we cannot but admire, 

Madamé Louisa Maria, daughter of Louis XV.and of 
Maria his consort, was born at Versailles, July 15, 1787. She 
received her education from infancy in the abbey of Fontev- 
sault under the care of Mad. Soutlanges, trom whose in- 
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formation chiefly the memoirs of the earlier part of her life are 
derived. In the year 1770, afler many years’ anxious 
wishes to retire to some convent, she wrote at last to her 
royal father to intreat his permission to take the veil; to 
which request the king, not without some reluctance, sent the 
following answer by her confessor : 


Versailles, Feb. 20, 1770. 


‘ The Archbishop, my dear daughter, having given me an account 
of all you have said to him, both by word of mouth, and by letters, 
will, I dare say, faithfully report to you all that I have said in an- 
swer. Were it for God’s sake only, I can never bring myself to 
oppose either his will or your determination. You must have been 
making your reftections on the subject for the last eighteen years: it 
would therefore be unfair to require of you, to deliberate farther. It 
appears that you have even been concerting your arrangements, You 
can speak of them to your sisters, whenever you shall judge proper. 
Compiegne must not be your choice: with this exception, it is yours 
to decide upon a situation, and I should be sorry to prescribe any 
farther limitations. The sacrifice | have made has cost me some 
violent struggles: the rest shall be entirely voluntary on your part. 
God will supply you with strength to support your new condition: 
for, remember, when once the step is taken, it is too late to retreat. 
I salute you most afieetionately, my dear child, and I give you my 
blessing. 
; ‘ Lovis.” 

Accordingly Mad.,Louisa made choice of a-poor convent 
of Carmelite nuns, one of the most rigid orders, established 
at St. Denis, where she soon signalized herself by the strict- 
est observance of her rules. The furniture of her cell, bike 
those of her sisters, consisted solely of three planks supported 
on trestles by the way of bedstead, a quilted straw-mat- 
tress, a table, a chair, and acrucifix. For linen she wore 
serge, and for vestments coarse woollen-cloth. Her nourish- 
ment, a measured allowance of homely mess: eight months 
of fasting every year: seven hourseach day devoted to the 
choir: and the rest of her time spent in hard work, mortifi- 
cations, privations, silence, and prayer—such (according to 
her biographer) were the delights of Madame Louise de 
France, now self-humbled into La Sceur Thérese de St. 
Augustin! She had noi taken the veil and her vows long 
before she was preferred to the office of mistress of the novi- 
ciates, and soon after was chosen abbess of her convent, in 
both which offices her conduct was exemplary for humility, 
regularity, and tenderness to the companions of her retire- 
iment. Indeed, if the portrait of her character here given 
be correct, she seems to have united the amiableness of an 
effectionate mother of a family, with the austerities of a 
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devotee. She died with fortitude and resignation, Dec. 23, 
1787, ‘ a loss (says her zealous biographer) to religion and the 
state, which may be regarded as the last forerunner of that 
deluge of calamities which ever since that period. has been 
poured down in torrents on all quarters of the French 
empire.’ We have forgotten to mention one very favourable 
trait: In the troubles which expelled the nuns from their re- 
treats in the Low Countries, she exerted herself to afford them 
a refuge in her oWn-convent, begging only as a recompense, 
to transfer thither also the bodies of the saints which they 
had left behind them. then 

The account of one of Mad. Louisa’s preparatiors for en- 
tering a convent, we could not read withoutasmile. [t s¢ems 
she had an antipathy tothe smell of tallow, and, learning 
while at court that nothing else was used in convents, she de- 
termined to conquer this dislike betimes. _‘ She employed, 
therefore, a good woman unaccustomed to her service, an 
pron sp of suspecting her design, to procure her some 
candles, and every evening, when the company was retired, 
she substituted these forher wax taper. All she could do for 
some days, was to endure the smell of her apartment: by 
degrees she began tohandle them fora few minates ;' then for 
alongertime ; until by habit she had rendered herself indiffer- 
ent to the use of wax or tallow.’ Alas! that even we should 
live to recount so great an instance of self-denial, by the 
light of two humble mould candles ! 
P Neither could we suppress a smile at the following anec+- 

ote: 


* Mad. Louisa, who was in no respect credulous, had mentioned io 
confidence to many of her friends the presentiment, which, in spite of 
herself, she entertained, that she should die towards her fiftieth year; 
because the term of her days had been fixed to this epoch by a man 
remarkable for his piety. She used to relate the fact herself as fol- 
lows : One day that the Bishop of Langres, M. de Montmorin, was 
at court, she said to him, “ ‘To-day, Sir, Iam turned of twenty- 
five.”—** Well, madam,” replied the prelate without hesitation, 
** you have now lived half yourdays.” This language was not that of 
a courtier, but rather, as the event proved, of a prophet. Mad, 
Louisa died at the age of fifty.’ 


We cannot pass by the following anecdote of the unfor- 
— Louis XVI. whose fate has reversed the sentence of 
orace : 


Quiequid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi- 


* When Louis XV. was on his death-bed, the pious princess sent 
him-a crucifix which had ‘been presented to her by the pope, and te 
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which, it seems, were attached certain indulgences tn articulo mortis. 
Louis XVI. the nephew of Madame Louisa, soon after the decease 
of his predecessor, writes to her thus: ‘ lunged as we all are in 
grief, 1 could not write to you yesterday: it was a shocking mo- 
ment. But the blessings which Go: conferred upon him are very 
consolatory. He died holding a crucifix in his hand, and joined in 
the prayers which were put up for him.’ , 


The Abbé Proyart, the author of these volumes, has be- 
fore appeared as the biographer of the Queen and Dauphin, 
the mother and brother of Sad. Louisa, and as a writer.of 
memoirs is certainly possessed of a respectable portion of 
merit. But we felt more than once inclined to apply to his 
present work the remark which he informs us (vot, 1. 
Pp. 144,) Louis XV. made.upon the pope’s brief addressed 
to the princess upon her consecration,—* Bien beau, mais 
un peu long,’ very fine, but rather long. We will venture 
to assert that the matter contained in these two volumes 
might with great ease and advantage have been compressed 
into one-third of its present bulk, by merely pruning re- 
dundancies, repetitions, and circumstantial details of trifling 
occurrences. The life ofa nun must necessarily be mono- 
tonou, and it would at any rate require considerable art 
to enliven and diversify it. But instead of this, we are per- 
petually obliged to turn aside, like the parasite in the play, 
and groan to ourselves, ‘ Jam millies audivi.” The strain 
of panegyric, also, continued through so many pages, and 
the accumulation of praises upon a character ‘ nullo vitio 
yedemptum,’ is toa critic of human nature very soporiferous. 
‘Towards the conclusion of his work, the good Abbé pleads 
seriously for the canonization of the princess, against which 
we beg leave to enter our protest, until it can be proved satis- - 
factorily that she entirely overcame her aversion to tallow 
candles, 

* The high notions entertained of Madame Louisa’s sainthood, and 
the confidence in her credit with God, (we translate literally!) are 
not concentrated within the narrow precincts of the monastery 
which she edified. Many letters and circumstantial narratives 
from various parts of France, from Paris, &c. &c. inform us of 
the cures of several sick persons who had been declared incurable, 
and attest that they were the immediate consequences of vows ad- 
dressed to the holy Carmelite. Not having been witnesses of the 
facts ourselves, and not being able to answer for more than the 
general integrity and veracity of the reporters of them, we cannot 
say how far they might sustain the severe scrutiny established at 
Rome for the confirmation of miracles. But thus much appears to 
us incontestible, that it is neither rash to implore blessings from 
heaven, nor surprizing that wheg implored they should he obtained, 
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by the intercession of her whose whole life was a series of mira- 
culous virtues, and whose death was that of a martyr.’ 


Credat—but no! we will remember the remarks with 
which we set out, and forbear to treat with ridicule any 
thing whicl bears the remotest alliance with religion pure 
and undefiled.’ 

With such different sentiments on the subject of religion 
from those of the Abbé, it will not be wondered at that we 
can acquiesce in few of his opiwions delivered in this-work. 
He setsout with bewailing the abolition of monasteries, and 
with prayers for their re-establisnment. We lament, as much 
as he can do, the manner in which, and the motives with 
which, this was done. But we can go no farther. ‘ Ido not 
wonder (said Dr. Johnson once in conversation) that where 
monastic life, is permitted, every order finds votaries, and 
every monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any. rule 
by which they may be exempted from the tyranny of 
caprice and chance. They are glad to supply by external 
authority their own want of resolution, and court the go- 
verninent of others, when long experience has convinced 
them of their own inability to govern themselves.” ‘This way 
of accounting for the motives which have urged so many 
to seek a monastic life by ranking them among those pious 
seceders from the world, ‘ who, where ’tis hard to conquer, 
Jearn to fly,’ is more charitable than just. The true reason 
seems to have been the custom of sending ehildren to receive 
their first principles of education in the gloom of a mons4- 
tery, where care is taken that every object around them 
should, from the very cradle, have a tendeucy to inspire the 
belief thatthe most sure and acceptable service that can be 
offered to heaven is to tear themselves troin the bosom of 
their kindred, and to. devote their whole lives by an irrevo- 
cable vow to celibacy and mortification. Nothing certainly 
can be more opposite to the spirit, and even the letter of that 
book to which we all appeal, which enjoins us to let our 
light shine before men, which holds forth as the model of 
perfection, one who went about doing good, and where even 
to those first propagators of christianity who were required 
to give up every thing for their master’s sake, celibacy was 
not absolutely enjoined, but only recommended with an 
exception which, as no man can say it shall not be appli- 
cable to his own case, no man can conscientiously make 
the subject of a vow. Mad. Louisa is represented in many 
strong antithetical expressions as quitting a palace for a con- 
vent, a court for acloister, the purple robes of royalty for 
sackcloth and ashes, the pleasures of Versailles for the 
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austerities of Carmel. And taking into consideration her 
notions of duty, we wish not to detract from the piety of her 
motives. At the same time the tenor of her life clearly 
shews that it was the series of impressions which she re- 
ceived in her monastic education, rather than the apprehen - 
sion of betraying her duties by an intercourse with the 
world, which operated to fix her resolution. Had she been 
brought up with more enlarged ideas of the infinite superio- 
rity of internal purity to external forms, and of the para- 
_ Mount value of those virtues which arise from the relations 
naturally attendant on a state of society, and therefore them- 
selves likewise natural to man, she might then perhaps have 
exclaimed with the wise heathen, 


Hec cedo ut admoyeam templis, et farre litabo, 


Some letters and short pious effusions of Mad. Louisa are 
annexed to this second edition of the work. But they are 
of no great consequence, farther than as they confirm the 
draught of her character givenin the memoirs. 





Art. X1,—Der Geist der Rechte des Menschen, &c. 


The Spirit of the Rights of Man, in Relation to the Neces- 
sities of the present Times. 8vo. -Augsbourg, 1805. 


THE author of this publication affixed the name of 
Woyda to a pieceding one on the French revolution, and 
that work, together with his reflections on the great event, 
led him to a better knowledge, as he imagined, of man, 
and his rights. The latter topic has been unfortunately the 
cause of too much passion to meet with a hearty reception 
in. the present day, and itis a great mistake to imagine that 
these rights, whether real or imaginary, are likely to be ac- 
quired by the overthrow of the political or social system of 
a country; that the form of a government is of much im. 
portance, when in fact every thing dependson the laws, and 
on the choice of proper men to fill public offices ; and lastly, 
that the welfare or misery of the state depends on the accept- 
ance or rejection of certain metaphysical propositions. 

The actual righis of man, in his natural and social state, 
are the first objects of inquiry ; and from their nature, it is 
deduced that, for our perfection, there must be a Jimitation 
of them in social life by the state. Religion is the first ne- 
cessary article ; but any religion, it is contended, is good 
which binds men to morality, and thence to obey civil and 
political law, Among the forms of government, monarchy, 
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mM its pfire acceptation, is esteemed the best, since itis the 
oldest, the steadiest, and the strongest. Monarchy is 
grounded on the principle of right, and the subject who 
obeys the laws, need never fear that his property will be 
taken from him, ar bis domestic peace be destroyed. The 
history of monarchy does not aliow us to accede to this pro- 

osition, yet where it is administered as in Denmark, it does 
Hot by any means appear that monarchy isin itself more bur.« 
ful to. public happiness than any other form of government. 


Besides, the purer the morals of a people are, the. less neces-" 


sity is there for rigour in the government. Stripes and 
chains are for the base; the honest subject requires few 
laws. 
The laws ought to be accommodated to the wants of a na- 
tion and the nature of the times, and the author seems to 
have justice on his side, when he declaims with great vehe- 
Dience against a numerous assemblage of law-givers, ~The 
equality of man, so Joudly preached up by some modern fa 
natics, is justly reprobated ; and the oniy equality which can 
properly be claimed is the equality of laws, that every rank 
Without any exception should be equally subject to them: 
the poor as well as the rich, the low as weil as the high, 
every individual ought to rejoice equally in this protec- 
tion, and equally to dread their censure. But opinion 
and the freedom of thought do not lie within their bounds, 
and ought not to be circumscribed by the stale. The 
liberty of the press may indeed. be limited according to. 
the necessity of the times, but no farther than upon the 
ancient intxim, ‘ne guid detrimenti capiat res publica.’— 
Fhe unlimited liberty of the press may be like a two-edged 
sword in the hands of a madman. 
The defence of the. country from foreign enemies, and 
taxes for the support of government, are burdens which the 
subject must bear ; and however imperfect our present consti- 
tutions may be, yet they are attended with somany advan- 
tages that no one would, #f it Were possible, renove him- 
self irom the chains of social, for the supposed freedom of sa- 
vage lite. It is to be understood, however, that these burdens 
are not made to contribute to idle expence and wasteful ex- 
travagance ; aud the author might here have found a much 
more powerful cause for the overthrow of the French 
government, than in the abuse of the freedom of the press. 
iinprisonmentis the only punishment to be inflicted on offen- 


ders, eveu in cases of death. On the latter point we can by 


uo means agree with him, though we must allow that the 
abuse of the puuishweut of death is a crying sin in some 
Arp. Vol, 6. Ll 
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states, and that there is great room for improvement in most 
countries in their code of criminal laws. 

Oor readers will from this sketeh perceive, that our author 
has derived considerable knowledge from the events in 
which he has heen a spectator, if notean actor, and will not 
be surprised that, in the midst of so may horrors, the dream 
of perpetual peace sliould possess his brain. The present 
State of man, the great ignorance of the bulk of society, the 
imperfect state of morality, »nd the little progress that the 
christian religion has made fur some ages, forbid us to form 
very immediate expectations on this subject. 


Arr. XII.—Universal Library, (conclided from our last 
Appendix, p. 488.) . 


IN the prefatory observations to the review of this work 
in our last Appendix, were enumerated the obstacles which 
opposed themselves to all literary undertakings in Portugal ; 
these, in conjunction with the war which now desolates 
Europe, the fatal effects of which are felt by every na- 
tion, and vibrate through every department, and all the 
ramifications of society, have not failed to operate in the 
present instance. This very respectable publication suffered 
a temporary suspension of several months; but the editor 
has recommerced his labours with renewed exertion, and 
undiminished merit. 

The fourth, Gfth, and sixth numbers have reached us since 
the publication of our last Appendix. Each of these con- 
tains a continuation of the Essay on Tragedy, the first part 
of which we have already noticed. But before our authors 
undertook to present the public with a laboured treatise on 
such a theme,they would have done well to inform them- 
selves that there have been, and are other theatres in the 
world besides those of Paris and Athens, to which cities 
they have confined their dramatic lucubrations. 

Although the Essay on Tragedy is scattered through 
three numbers of the Universal Library, in our review of 
this essay, we shall’ collectively consider the observations 
offered by our authors upon the subject; and the rather 
are we induced to this method of remark, because the essay 
is in itself the most important article in these numbers; as 
well as for the sake of giving more force to our own opi- 
= and placing these of the Portuguese in a clearer 
ight. . 

eT he continuation of the Essay on Tragedy, chapterl0 
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and 11, displays at large the advantages of the modern the- 
atrical systemi over that of the ancients; and includes also 
sume observations upon costume and character. 


‘More fertile,’ (say our authors,) ‘more universal, and more 
moral than the stage of our ancestors, is that of our cotemporaries.- 
It is more susceptible of the enchantment of representation, and 
more proper lor the form of our theatres,’ 


But have our authors forgotten, that plays were not writ- 
ten for theatres, but theatres built for the representation of 
plays? The remarks oa costume, or rather on character, 
are generally judicious, and might be useful in the manage- 
ment of the drama. The editor, however, seems not tohave 
chosen his labourers equally well; some are first, and some 
are second-rate performers; an absurdity is often tacked to 
an acute piece of reasoning, in the various constituent 
parts of the Universal Library. All human works, how- 
ever, must be imperfect, and those which are least so, are the 
best. This observation we have Aazarded, as it accords in 
flatness, insipidity, and plagiarism, with many of the sen- 
tences of our authors. 

They next proceed to expound the principles which ought 
to govern the dramatic writer in the conduct of his fable or 


plot. This part of the essay shews muci acquaintance with 


theatrical authorities. Aristotle, with all his canons, is 
brought into the field, but the great gunsof the moderns are 
represented as of heavier metal. Corneille is opposed to hie 
elders, and the preference is of course given to the French. 
man. But the mode of argument here adopted may be con- 
sidered as a fair specimen of the second-hand criticism of 
the French school. Our authors, in their chapters on Actioa 
and Exposition, attempt, like all weak judges, to found rules 
rather upon custom than upon the basis of nature. They then 
discuss the necessary divisions of a tragedy. Itis here said 
‘ that atragedy ought to consist of 1300, or !600 verses; of 
tive acts,each of $00 verses ; and that each ought not to have 
more than seven scenes.” Voltaire’s death of Ceasar has, 
however, but three acts. Such mechanism has no doubt 
contributed to render the French plays so artificial and in- 
sipid. 

in the succeeding chapter are examined the motives, ‘ why 
the ancient tragedy consists more in action than in words, 
and the modern, on the contrary, more in words than in ac- 
tion.’ Thisis true of the French theatre; and is the reason 
which has rendered it so objectionable to the admirers of 
nature and simplicity. The motives,‘ why tragedy speaks 

Lia. 
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always in verse among all the nations of the world,’ are 
text considered, but the propriety of this custom is de- 
nied; and the cifevt produced in tender aad terrible scenes 
is alle; ged not to be bound to the harmony of verses, but 
that we are affected by an impulse much stronger than that 
of melody, — ‘This objection, however applicable to the 
hopping , jingle of rhymes in the French theatre, is founded 
on ignorance of the human passions, which, when not too 
violent to extinguish the voice, will always express them- 
selves in measured cadences and mnclodics,; which gave rise 
to and will eternize the use of verse in tragic representa- 
tions. ‘The fact is here demonstrated by an avowal of the 
truth, that verse is more easily understood and remembered 
than prose, and consequently must be more congenial to the 
human mind. 

The 17th cha apter of this long essay, treats of Theatrical 
Decorations ; and as itis wuch the most judicions part, con- 
eludes the whole very forcibly. The preposterous rule of 
the French theatre, for representing the whole dtama in the 
same hall, is happily censured; arid Ute uo less absurd cos- 
thine of a ctimins! er malefactor, introduced with embroi-+ 
dered clothes and silver chains, as is usual on that stage, 
isjustly and clegantly sa.irized. 

Our own theatre is still in great want of improvement in 
this de partinent, and we are in some instances guilty of the 
gaure absurdities that are censured on the continent, that ts, 
of making Gustavus rise from the caverns of Dalecarfia 
covered with silk and ermine; or Pharasmanus, clothed in 
ewbroidered brocade, thus address the Roman ambassador : 
* Nature, a stepmother in these horrible climes, does not pro- 
duce gold, but iron snd soldiers.’ 

With all the faults, however, of the English drama, may 
we not venture to assert that the produc iions of its dathors 
ure superior in effect to those of any nation that ever boast- 
ed atheatre? We eannct indeed display the magnificent 
spectacles which delighted the cou utless multitudes in tae 
vast stages of Greece aud Rome; but, on the other hand, 
ihe natural expression of the countenance is not lost in the 
gigantic mask; nor have we the absurdity of a modulated 
dialogue sel to ‘the notes of a pitehpi ipe todirect the voice ; of 
a gesticulating and a pronouncing actor: we are not raieed 
mpon colhurni; and, above all, we have discarded that mob 
of confidauts, the chorus. We have gained far more by our 
nearer approach to nature in our plays, than we hive lost 
by curtailing the splendor of theatrical apparatus. 

“These e advantages over the ancients are indeed commos 
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to the French dramatic writers, as well as to onr own—but 
other proofs of the supertority of themodernsare not so, ‘They, 
who have studied to imitate the Grecian models in regularity 
of conduct; who are attentive to all the uuilies, and to all 
the decorums of sentiment and morality ; whose style is, in 
general, elegant and poetical; they have never reached that 
fervour, strength, and natural languagé of passion, which 
the English authors in many glorious examples have attain- 
ed; and which contradict the truth of Ovid's propbecy, 


Nulla Sophocleo veniet jactura Cothurno, 


There is generally too much conversation in the French 
plays, instead of aéiion. . They are too declamatory, as. was 
betore observed, when they should be passivuate ; tuo refined, 
when they should be simple. 

Such is the opinion of uo contemptible critic, Dr. Blair ; 
and Voltaire himself freely acknowledges these detects of the 
Krench theatre. Ile adinits, that their best tragedies do 
not make a sufficient impression on the heart; that the gal- 
Janiry which reigns in them, and the long fine-spun dialogue 
with which they over-abound, frequently spread a Janguor 
over them ; and very candidly givesitashis judgment, that an 
union of the vehemence and the action, which characterize 
the English drama, with the correctness and decorum of the 
French theatre, would be necessary to form a perfect trage- 
dy. We doubt, however, the —, of such an union— 
it isto join a dead body and a living one together. Before 
we return to our Portuguese authors, who do not, we think, 
sufficiently maintain the above sentiments of disapprobation 
with regard to the lifelessness of the French tragedy, we 
must just refer the curious reader to an admirable extract 
from a Latin poem by a Jesuit, entitled Templuin Trageedix, 
aud quoted by Dr. wiair in his Lectures, vol. 3. page $24, — 

The characters of Corneille and Kiacine are most exquisitely 
drawn by this poetical critic, who, liowever, is guilty of some 
inaccuracies in style. 

As we have brokey in upon the order of the Universal 
Library, with a view to make the article on tragedy a con- 
nected essay, we have now te revert to No. 4—and to notice 
the minor subjects handled in that number, in the fifth, and 
in the sixth, the last which has reached us from the conti- 
nent. 

Tige fourth number contains the history of Panthea and 
Abradatus— Principles of Education—Universal History of 
Women continued—and an Essay on Hospitality. —The 
Principles of Education consist of ‘ maxims,’ many of them 
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drawn from the Bible and other sources, for the respeciive 
conduct of life in both sexes, and in all capacities. Some 
of these excellent dogmas are peculiarly applicabie to the 
renovation of Portuguese manners. 

Though some parts of the advice to men and women made 
us smile, yet trom the following specimen, our readers will 
perceive that there is a mixture of good sense with the ridi- 
culous in the Portuguese Mentor. 


* Man, treat thy spouse as a companion that thou oughtest to make 
happy ; as a being necessary to thy felicity, and to that of thy chil- 
dren.’ 


W e must stop here to tell a story about the word ¢ feli- 
city.’ 


‘A country clergyman, who was very fond of puzzling his au- 
dience with fine words, chose to assert to a friend, who expostulated 
with him upon this impropriety, that there was not an expresston in 
hissermon on the last Sunday,which the whole congregation did not 
understand. ‘* The word, dedictty,” answered his fricend—‘* Call 
your servant, and ask him whatit means.” John, who was one of 
the best informed men in the parish, being summoned, and interro- 
gated, replied, “ To be sure, your honor—some part of the inside 
of apig, but I don't exactly knew which.” 


To return from our digression, 


* Man,’ (continues the Purtuguese,) § above all, remember that thou 
canst not live with satisfaction, should thy spouse be unhappy ! 

‘Woman, always consider cleanliness asa necessary means of being 
azreeable to thy husband ; but, above all, employ dociiity for this end, 
as it is one of the most beautiful qu alities of thy sex. ‘Toa taste for 
domestic occupations, and an wachangeable disposition 


Here we must again interrupt the homely plainness of the 
Stagere, with the more lively apostrophe of our country- 
man: 


Oh, blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow che erful as to-day ; 
She who can love a sister’s charms, and lca 
Sighs fora daughter with unwounded ear ; 
Who never answers tll her husband cools, 


And tho’ she rules hiin, never shows she rules, &c. &c. 


Had not this beautiful character been st tigmatiz ced by the 


i]-natured remark al the end, 
- 


* And mistress of herself, tho’ china fall-- 


it would haye been at Jeast as perfect a model of an amiable 
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woman, as that with which our Lusitanianfriend has presented 
us. 


‘Toan unchangeable disposition add,’ (continues he rather whim- 
sically,) ‘ persuasive eloquence, which springs from a tender heart, 
moderation, and candour, which are the most efficacious means of 


captivating the affections of a husband.’ 


The History of Women contains many judicious observa- 
tions on the conduct and violent passions of Abraham’s 
wives. [t is by judging of the relative situations of both sexes, 
and by clearly appreciating the obligation of their peculiar 
duties in this manner, that the history of the Jews is likely to 
be rendered as useful and interesting as it ought to be to us 
in the present age. 

The article on Hospitality consists principally of anecdotes 
of the sufferings, persecutions, aud horrors, to which the 
French revolution has given existence, and which to the 
candid observer of men and manners will appear but little 
advantageous to the national character of Frenchmen. 

The fifth number of the Universal Library is introduced by 
a fragment of history in the eastern manner, to illustrate 
the maxim, ‘ periculosum est cyedere, et non credere.’ 

The second article treats of the ance. ‘ Song,’ says the 
author, ‘ so natural to man, inspires those who hear it with 
movements and gestures relative to the different sounds of 
which it iscomposed.’ For instance, the Mess:ai: of Han- 
del engenders in the heart of a Christian every sentiment 
of warm devotion; and at the performance of this Oratorio, 
we may see the uplifted eye, and the extended hand, in 
pious unison with the penetrating notes of the divine har- 
imony. ‘And he who is not touched with concord of sweet 
sounds—is fit for treasons.’ 

Such are the opinions of our Portuguese editor, not indeed 
applied to Handel, but most justly applicable to so great 
a master. We admire enthusiasm in the young and the 
old, anit however exposed the Portuguese may be to the 
severity of ridicule for his movements and his gestures excited 
by music, we cannot withhold our confirmation of the truth 
of his opinion ; for even dumb animals are affected in the 
most extraordinary manner by the power-of melody. How 
much more then must man be sensible of its influence ! 


* Hence,’ (continues the author,) ‘ as song, which was an exprest 
sion of sentiment, produced that action to which is given the name of 
dance, it may be concluded, that the voice and gesture are no~ 
more natural tu the human species than the song and dance; and 
that the one and the other are, if we may venture to use so bold @ 
Metaphor, the instruments of the two arts which produce them.’ 
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Since there have been men, there has been singing and dances 
ing; they have danced and sung from the creation until the 
present hour, and it is very likely tbat they will dance and 
ging to the end of the world. 

The sacred dance is the most ancient. It is that which 
the Hebrews ponctine din the solemn feasts established hy 
law, or on the occesions of pablic joy to give thanks to God, 
to honour apd to publish bis praises. 

Tn the primitive times they sang the beneficence of God, 
and united the dance with the song, more rapturously 
to express their heartfelt gratitude for being chosen as the 

eculiar people of the Almighty. Moses, after passing the 
ted Sea, returned thanks by musie aad daneing. . Thus, 
the sacred dance, establisucd among the Hebrews from time 
immemorial, from time, as Blac -kstone says, of which the 
memcry of man runneth not to the contrary, passed to all the 
—— of the earth, acc ompanied by imperfect notions of 
he divinity, and successively made among the Egvpttans, 
Greeks, and Romans, the most considerable part oi ihe wor- 
ship of their fatse gods. The dance is still continued among 
the Christians o! th :e Romish church. Inthe Protestant reli 
gion also we have a sect who juinp, though they do not dance, 
And he who juups highest is nearest Heaven. ‘Vhts ts their 
creed, and Jet those who doubt the existence of such evthus 
siasis, travel only to South Wales. 

Perhaps, as Englishmen, we may also be inclined to vine 
dicate the superiority of this practice of our Protestant bre- 
thren over that of the Romish church. Jumping, though 
not so graceful an attestation of the sincere devotion of the 
heart, is a more aciive one; and duty, we are taught to be~ 
lieve, consists more in action than in ‘theory, 

When persecutions assailed the holy peace of Christians, 
they formed theinselves inio congregaticns of men and 
women(not te ricntion their ayavas.or loves! easts), and retired 
ao the desert ailer theexample of Therapeutas, or Robinson 
Crusoe. These faithful people assembled on the Sundays 
and saints’ days in the vil ilages, where they danced, piously 

singing the orisonsof the church. The priesis formed the 
sacred dances in honour Pe! a God who died upon the cross 
for the salvation of all mankind, of aGod resuscitated on the 
third day, to consummate th .¢ mysteryof the redemption, 

Each mystery, euc h feast, had its ap propriate hymns and 
Gances; the priests, the lecates, -ail Pig faithful, danced in 
honour of God. The bishops, acc ording to Scaliger, were 
called Preesules, a presulendo, because they commenced the 
dance. At the toyal C ircus in Enziand (before it was burnt 
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flown,) they had a most indecent custom of introducing a 
bishop, dancing, to marry Harlequin and Columbine atthe 
conclusion of the pantomime of Paswan Qglou. 

The most zealous Christians assembled on the vespers of 
the feasts before the doors of the church, when they danced, 
full of aboly fire, siuging the songs, pralms, and hymns of 
the day. 

When tranquillity suceecded to persecution, they built tem- 
ples, and disposed these edifices in a manner that they should 
serve for the external worship which was then practised. 
Thas, in all the churches, was raised an elevated floor, to 
which was given the name of chorus or choir; it was a kind 
of theatre separated from the altar, such as iS seen even now 
in Rome, in the churches of* St. Clementi, St. Pancratias, 
and many others. . 

‘The above information we have collected and arranged 
from the Universal Library. But our pious readers will be 
shocked, when we assure those whe have not turned their 
minds to the consideration of these fancifully religious sub- 
jects, that the dance, that mother of concupiscence amd 
‘relic of savage manners, is still celebrated in all catholic 
countries, on the Sundays and saints’ days, which consti- 
tute a fourth part of their time. . . 

The author has enumerated and described the feast and 
funeral dances; those of the Lacedzemonians and Romans; 
the hymenzeal dances; that of the Ist of May, still prac- 
tised in Italy; the rustic,-social, and theatrical dances; 
but he has omitted the Spanish dance with the castanets, 
alluded to by Juvenal, (Sat. 11th, line 102,) and with great 
propriety, that most scandalous of all gesticulations, the 
fundango, which, to the disgrace of Spanish and Portuguese 
manners, is still suffered to exist. 

To this full accouat of the dance, succeeds qn essay om 
the Roman Legion, which is the model of Buonaparte’s 
Legion d’ Honneur, where La Croix, the Bourdeaux Pre- 
fect,so conspicuously figured, with his brand for perjury upon 
his shoulder. Some anecdotes on logratitude conclude the 
fifth number of the Universal Library. } 

The sixth number presents us with a very complete ‘ Trea- 
tise on the Came of the Bank,” of which we should be more 
disposed to giye an account, did we not know that many ef 
our compatriots, both male and female, were elevés of the 
Parisian professors, during the cessation of hostilities, and 
that they have since shewn themselves worthy disciples of 
such masters in this noble science. 

Phe Dutch aecount of the Poison Tyee of Jaya, a mo3t 
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ignoble memoir of the life of General Pichegru, and a His- 
tory of the Troglodites, conclude this volume.—From the 
above review of its contents, our readers will perhaps be 
enabled to form some idea of the entertainment and infor- 
mation to be derived froia a Portuguese periodical work, 
which the baleful influence of war has perhaps again des- 
tined to a temporary suspension. This :s the more to be 
regretted, as, with the exception of the faults which we 
have fully noticed, the publication every where abounds 
with taste, good sense, the spirit of toleration, and practi- 
cal morality. 

We await with impatience the appearance of a volume 
on the Agricultural and Rural Economy of Portugal by the 
literary society of Abrantes, part of which we have already 
seen and approved. 





~_——-—- —==s 
Art. XI11.—Memoires de M. le‘-Baron de Besenval, &c. 


Memoirs of the Baron de Besenval, Lieutenant-General of 
the Armies of France, in the Reigns of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. Grand Cross of ihe Order of St. Louis, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel of tie Regiment of Swiss Guards, &ec. 
Written by himself, and pubiished by his Executor. Con- 
taining many Particulars and Anecdotes relative to the 
Court, the Ministers, and the Reigns of Louis AV. and 
Louis XVI. and to the Events of thai Period. Yo which 
ts prefixed a Life of the Author. s8vo. 3 Vols, Paris, 
1805. Imported by Deconchy. 





IN this Appendix to our Review, and elsewhere, we have 
had occasion to advert to the deficiency of the French in 
works of history, and to observe that their numerous Me- 
moires serve occasionally as an amusing though an inade- 
quate succedaveum for productions of greater historical im- 
portance. An account of the lives of a Turenne or a Rich- 
lieu, of men who have aggrandized their country by their 
councils, or rendered her illustrious by their arms, cannot 
fai] to be productive of bigh interest and utility. Even the 
memoirs of the distinguished females who, in sharing the 
beds, have too often influenced the councils of monarchs, 
have claims on the attention of the moralist, philosopher, 
and politician, by evincing what great events spring from 
trivial causes, at the same time that they tend to deve- 
Jope hidden points in the history of nations, and to unfold im- 
portant truths. But this remark will not hold good when 
applied to every major or captain who thinks proper to 
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introduce large octavo volumes into the world, filled with 
the details of his own unimportant life. 

The motives which induce M. de Besenval and other gen- 
tlemen and ladies of similar insignificance, in this country as 
well as on the continent, to seize thus forcibly apon publi- 
city, can only be imputed to the all-prevailing principle of 
vanity ; a weakness, however, for which its universality 
may afford considerable excuse; for we by no means assent 
to the proposition that vanity is the characteristic of little 
ininds. It is, on the contrary, one from which noage or 
sex, no order or description of individuals is exempt. If we 
turn our eyes to the great living characters, or those of 
recent notoriety, in our own country, it would neither be 
difficult to procuce statesmen nor scholars, chiefs who have 
acquired renown in the profession of arms, orators who 
wield at will the judgment and consciences of jurymen, nor 
sages whose less ardent genius has taken refuge in the 
peaceful honors of the church, to substantiate the truth of 
our position. Superiority, real or sapposed, whether found- 
ed on a basis of undisputed or of doubtiul utility, is alike 
anxious for fame; and he who has grown great by electrify- 
ing a bottle, vindicates renown with no less presumption 
than the leader of armies or the favourite of the muses, 
Among the fair sex, to whom the right of vanity has ever 
been a chartered privilege, its manifestations are no less 
varied than its principle is universal. [tis not only on rank 
or beauty that they build their pretensions to notoriety ; and 
while the modesty of a Roman matron is the boast of some, 
those ladies who bear a greater affinity to the fair of Corinth 
than to those of the Roman republic, are no less anxious 
to extend the sphere and prolong the existence of their 
perishable infamy. 

After their prototypes, the ladies, Frenchmen were of all 
others supposed to be the most distinguished by this weak- 
ness. We can, however, by no means congratulate our 
more solid countrymen on an exemption from it. ‘To this 
the presses or London bear witness, from which so fre- 
quently issue memoirs, liyes, and anecdotes of individuals 
of supposed importance, the production of their own pens, 
To such we would give a genie hint, which is not unwor- 
thy of attention. The most salutary medicines are fre- 
quently unpleasing to the palate; and those who are op- 
pressed by their own reputation will, perhaps, not be coim- 
forted by hearing that their cares are unnecessary. But the 
truth is, that no man is much regarded by the rest of the 
world. He that considers how ttle he dwells upon the ° 
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condition of others, will learn how little the attention of 
others is attracted by himself. While we sec multitudes 

assing before us, of whom perhaps not one appears to de- 
serve our notice, or excite our sympathy, we should re- 
member, that we likewise are lost in the same throng; that 
the cye which happens to glance upon us, is turned in a 
snoment on him that follows us; and thatthe utmost that we 
can reasonably hope or fear, is to fill a vacant hour with 
prattle, and be forgotten. ae 

I'o return to M. de Besenval—-of whom a life is prefixed 
to these volumes—whose name has probably reached the ears 
of but few of our readers, and with whom we shall not deem 
it necessary to make them much better acquainted. Like 
most other young noblemen in aristocratical countries, he 
entered eatly into the army, and made the campaign of 
1748, as aide-de-camp to Marshal Broglio, during which he 
performed an exploit in the taking of a fort, which is detailed 
with great minuteness, but which any other ensign or lieu- 
tenant would have been ashamed not to do as well. ‘This 
action, however, and his good fortune, introduced him to the 
notice of the then Duke of Orlcans, by whose friendship he 
was afterwards distinguished, 

Many instances are given of the beneficence and good- 
temper, and other amiable qualities of M. de Besenval, to- 
gether with some palliatory accounts of his errors and im- 

erfections; by none of which, however, does he appear to 
distinguished from the tribes of ordinary men. — Instead 
of filling three octavos, his lite might fairly be comprized 
in as many sentences. “ M.de Besenval was a French 
gentleman who entered early into the service, made several 
campaigns, rose to the rank of lieutenant-general, lived a 
bachelor and a profligate, and died in 17#G.”- 

But no, says Mr. Alexander Joseph Segur, his executor, 

* The Baron de-Besenval has left none but honourable memorials 
to posterity : the army thinks of him with esteem, the arts regret 
him, his family is proud of him, his friends will lament him fer 
ever,” 

Possest with these notions, Mr. AleXander Joseph Segur 
has thought proper to collect all the detached manuscripts 
which M. de Besenval had happened to leave in bis port-folio, 
in the form of letters, or otherwise, and made them up into 
three octavas, These are quite unconnected, and consist of 
anecdotes, not always of the most interesting nature, but 
some of which will certainly serve to amuse a Jeisure hour, 
of the principa] menibers of the coprt of Versailles, in the 
yeigns of Louis AV. andAVI.—and an account of some of 
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the remarkable events that immediately preceded that revo- 
lution which has paralysed the world. : 

This is all the information that we think it necessary to 
give our readers, relative to the present work. One chapter, 
justly entitled ‘ Aventure singuliére,’ from its whimsical 
singularity, tempts us to translate it. [t will give the reader 
some notion of tlie extreme profligacy that prevails in France, 
and indeed in most parts of the continent, if we except the 
more nurthern couutries—a profligacy, which is hardly ¢re- 
dible to those who, never having quitted Eugland, have 
Witnessed none but our purer manners. I[t will also enable 
those who have the care of the rising generation, to judge 
how far the present niay be an eligible work to put into the 
hands of their charges, in the course of their instruction ia 


the French language. 


* Two ofiicers of thie regiment of Penthiévre lived on terms of greaé 
intimacy ; they were in garfigen ina place the name of which was 
kept a secret from me, and were in frequent habits of visiting an eld 
gentieman, a widower, who had an only daughter, a handsome gisl 
of eighteen. After a certain time this young lady discovered symp- 
toms of pregnancy; her father, in a rage, proceeded to examine 
her, and asked who was the father of the child. Without being at 
all disconcerted, she answered that it was Monsieur so and so, unless 
it was Mousieur so and so, and named the two friends in. questions 
The father folluwed the usual custom in such cases; he sent for the 
two gentlemen, and having informed them of the situation of his daugh- 
ter, desired them to determine between themselves whi¢h of the two 
should marry her, without which, be still retained strength enough, 
iii spite of his old age, to take vengeance both upon the on¢ and the 
other. ‘The officers, after recovering from their astonishment at 
finding themselves rivals, without having ever suspected such a 
thing, did not hesitate as to the measure they should adopt, and 
each wished to be the husband with so much eagerness, that the old 
gentleman could not by any means ptevail upon either of them to 
give up the lady. It this dilemma, the father proposed to leave 
it to the choice of his daughter, who replied, on being informed 
ofthe circumstance, that she would on no account decide be+ 
tween the gentiemen; that she loved them both equally, that she 
had moreover given proofs of it, and that consequently she would 
On no account sacrifice the one to the other: that they had no- 
thing to do but to settle the affair as they chose, and that she 
would submit to any arrangement, which was all that could be 
required of her. A fresh dilemma, ‘To come to a conclusion, 
they, adopted the only method tha: now remained, namely, that the 
officers should draw lots, and that he to whom the black lot inight 
fail should bethe husband ; to which they added an agreement, which 
wds not communicated to the father—that he who should not be the 
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husband, should be continued as /over without the husband having it 
in his power to complain on eny pretext whatsoever. . ‘This ,convens 
tion was executed on the part “fall three with a fidelity, and con- 
sequent happiness, which nothing could disturb. Some few years 
afterwards the husband dying, he who remained as lover, married 
the widow; they lived a lung time togeiher, and experienced no re- 
gret, except forthe loss ofa friend whom they never ceased to lament.’ 


From the above story, which is professed to have been 
related by the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment to which 
the two herves belonged, M.de Besenval draws the following 


corollary : 


« Theonly thing which makes me doubt the truth of this story, is 
the difficulty of believing that chance should have brought together 
three persons of undersiandings so correct, with so profound a know- 
ledge of the just value of things, and so entirely liberated from 
prejudices. Gentlemen and ladies, if you would consent to substi- 
tute reason for appearances, justice for self-love, and good sense 
for the dictates of you: own mighty wisdom, it would be much 


pleasanter living amongst you.’ 








Art. XIV.— Etudes sur ?! Homme, &c. 


Studies on Man, in the World, and in Retirement. By J.H. 
Meister. pp.331. 870. Ss. Paris. 1805. Imported 


by Deconchy. 


THE author informs us that he has been thirty years in 
composing the work befure us! It is nothing more than a 
flim :y paraphrase of some passages in Pope’s Essay on Man, 
with occasional sentences from Goldsmith and Thomson ; 
interlarded with some obscene and scandalous anecdotes of 
men of bonnes fortunes, &c. In tne essay, or, as the author. 
absurdly calis,it, study ‘ on the Advantage of bad Education,’ 
the most abandoned principles of libertinism are inculcated, 
and we are gravely told that ‘ /es plus douces jouissances amour- 
euses, are absolutely indispensable to excite the sensibility of 
youth!’ (p. 84.) On such profligate sentiments we have 
nothing to observe. ‘| he puper on ‘ Secret Pretensions,’ dis- 
covers some good sense in exposing latent follies, and in sa- 
tirizing Voltaire and Frederic, the former for neglecting the 
title of poet and philosopher, for that of gentleman, and the 
latter for abandoning the character of general, statesman, and. 
king, for that of poet. But in asubsequent paper the author 
presents us with the superstition of the fiiteenth century, and 
seriously narrates the ridiculous tale (in which there is an 
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historical blunder,) of the Duke of Anjou becoming in a 
moment deeply enamoured of Maria de Cleves, in conse- 
quence of wiping his face with that lady’s chemise! In the 
reflections entitled ‘ one of the great Enigmas of human Des- 
tiny,’ the author labours to be very profound, but he has only 
produced a miserable paraphrase of Pope’s observations on 
Providence, without one original idea. Throughout the 
volume indeed several sentences are translated verbatim et 
literatim from Pope, without any reference to the original 
author. The observations ‘ on the dangers of a too habitual 
necessity of making ourselves beloved,’ pourtray the French 
féelings, where self-love and vanity frequently render indivi- 
duals careless about everything that does notimmediatelyadmi- 
nister to their own insatiable thirst for applause. To M.Meis- 
ter, however, who, though anative of Westphalia, is now a 
Frenchman in:spiritand principle, we return our unfeigned 
thanks for his observations on ‘ the influence of the genius of 
certain languages.’ He cannot certainly be suspected of preju- 
dice or any political or moral bias against French literature ; 
and it is with pleasure that we translate the following acute 
observations : 


‘ However poor the French language may be in some respects, it 
is nevertheless words that often give to Frenchmen more apparent. 


sense than they really possess, at least more finesse, precision, and per- 
spicuity. Aman who speaks French, and who speaks it tolerably 
well, were iteven by rote, will sooner pass for a man of talents in 
that language than in anyother. It appears that under the most 
usual forms of that tongue, folly and ignorance, vice and falsehood, 
find a thousand means of concealing themselves with singular faci- 
lity. Alas! this is perhaps one ofthe chief reasons for the preference 
so generally given to French, not only in the familar conversa- 
tions of people of fashion, but even in the most important negotiations 
of European politics, 

*I might properly compare the French language to those mirrors 
that do not reflect objects with the greatest accuracy andtruth, but 
in a manner singularly neat and precise, in even giving to all of them 
a light more or less favorable, a surface more or less polished. . What 
appears simple and clear, easily passes for true. We readily take 
elegance for ingenuity, general and sententious forms for profundity, 
expressions dexterously exaggerated forenergy, and a certain tone of 
confidence and frankness for the natural accents of good nature end 
fidelity.’ 

That cunning and deception are inherent in the genius of 
the French language and people, the history of all our poli- 
tical and commercial relations with France satisfactorily 
demonstrates; and whoever has had any intercourse with 
that nation, must have been often struck with the difficulty 
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ef convicting them of what is properly called a direct lie; 
When at the same time every word and act evinced the most 
unequivocal proofs of the greatest falsehood. We could 
relate numerous exatiples, often highly ludicrous, of sach 
circunistanees that we have witnessed in French courts of 
judicature (certainly not courts of justice), where the de- 
signed coniraricty of words and actions; and their artful 
tefgiversalions, discovered such a total negation of every 
scntiment of truth or justice, that if we are more con- 
vinced of their laxity of principle than some others of 
vur countiymen, it is only because we know them better. 
For the present, however,we are satisfied with the strictly just 
observations of our author, whose plagiarisms and whose 
Jibertinism may pass to oblivion with jess contempt, should 
his reflections tend to awaken the attention of the civilized 
world, and teach it to guard against the deceptions of thic 
language ard immorality of Frenchmen, 

We ought here indeed to remark, that the influence of 
Janguage on the human mind is infinitely greater than is usu- 
ally supposed ; and that, notwithstanding the profound and 
original labours of Locke, we have not yet advanced far 
in the true metaphysics of language. We have before re- 
marked that language at first rectives its character from the 
rude genius of the people, but that whenever it becomes more 
polished, it as iiivariably moulds the character of that people 
to its native spitit, from which they can never after wholly 
emerge. This is doubtless the true and only eflicient cause 
why nations retain an identity of character and feeling 
through numerous generations ; and it will ne less certainly 
obstruct the progress of man to that perfection, which some 
superficial philosophers have long euned that he would 
speedily attains ‘Ihe obvious power of words ov the human 
passions, will always tend to shackle reason by ‘the stronger 
emotions of the heart, and conseqtently the same inper- 
fections, both of ourlanguage aud sentiments, will perpetuate 
themselves to the latest posterity. A reference to the works 
of any of ouf best poets will convince. us that we still 
continue to admire and be delighted with the mere sound of 
words, which have but little relation either to sense or fact. 
The poets (and while society exists, there wili be poets,) are 
sorry philosophers and worse moralists; nor are an opposite 
class, the mathematicians, likely to raise man to infinite per- 
fection. Sach are the seal lneedbiiiens attending our 
language; and it is unquestionably a matter of the first im- 
portance, to train the minds of youth in that tongue which 
confe:szdly containsleast of these inremediable defects. Ln 
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this respect English and Latin stand unrivalled. ‘ We readily 
take expressions dexterously exaggerated for energy,’ says 
our author ; and if we carefully examine some of Racine’s 
best verses, the only French poet who is acknowledged to 
aim at sublimity, we shall perceive the most artificial tissue 
of nnmeaning inflated bombast, that was ever articulated 
from the steotorophonic lungs of a savage. What do we 
find but falsely glittering bubbles in the writings of all 
the pocts and many of the prose writers of Italy? But 
we must here decline the subject, only expressing a wish, 
that as there is now not only a political, but a moral reason 
for rejecting the too frequent use of the French language, 
especially amongst the juvenile fair, the system of education 
in use during the days of Queen Anne, might perhaps he 
again adopted, and Latin and Greek take place with pro- 
priety of French and Italian. 

We shallonly add that the French critics, with their usual 
regard to veracity, have praised this work in a manner and 
style of exaggeration truly @ /a Frangaise. 


App. Vol. 6. 
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Art. 15.—Almanach des Gourmands, servant de guide dans les 
moycnsde faire excellente chere. Par'un vicil amateur. Troisit¢me 
année. Contenunt plisieur articles de morale & de politesse 
Gourmande ; une notice raisonnee.des principaux fruits qui se 
servent iiable ; la secoud Promenade d'un Gourmand dans Paris, 
ics decouvertes nouvelles de 1804, plusieurs recettes alimentaires 
& friandes, un grand nombre d'anecdotes Gourmarides.; des 
princines @ Hygivne & de savoir-vivre; un extrait de la corres- 
pondance Gourmande de auteur, §c. §c.—A Paris, chez Mara- 
dan, Libratre, rue des Grands Augustins, No. 29. an. xiii. 
1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE favourable reception which the Parisian Gourmands have 
given to the Almanacks of the two preceding years, the first of 
which passed through three, and the second through two editions, 
has induced the author to render his third volume equally worthy 
of their indulgence. 

The pleasantry which reigned through the first volume determined 
its success ; but it wus diflicult to maintain this tone in the succeed- 
ing numbers, yet the author has strained every effort to attain this 
end. ‘Nhe kind of humour suitable for this sort of writing is ne- 
cessarily very limited, especially when the wish is to avoid falling 
either into farce or affectation; for humour which is not natural, 
is as disagrecable to readers of taste, as a joke which is low and 
trivial. 

The author was aware of this; and though the present number 
is not equally jocular with the first, yet it is at least as useful; the 
moral point of view in which he has exhibited the table, will prove 
agreeable to the generality of readers. As a specimen of this autbor’s 
style, we shall select his definition of Gourmand, and la Gourman- 
dise, 

‘ If we may believe the dictionary of the Academy, Gourmand 
is synonymous with Glouton and Guulu, and Geurmandise is Glut- 
tony. It seems to us that this definition is not strictly correct ; 
that the words Glouton and Goulu ought to be reserved to charac- 
terise intemperance end insatiable avidity ; and that the term Gour- 
mand has received for several years in the world an acceptation 
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much less unfavourable, we might venture even to say, much more 
noble. . 

‘ The Gourmand is not only a being whom nature has endued with 
@n excellent stomach, and an amazing appetite ; all strong men are so; 
but one who joins to these advantages an excellent taste, the first 
princi; le of which resides in a palate singularly delicate, and matured 
by long experience. All hissenses ought to accord with his taste ; 
tor he must reason with his morceanx even before they approach his 
lips. His eye should be penetratinyg, his ear quick, his touch fine, 
and his tongue erquisite, ‘Cius the Gourmand, whom the Academy 
paints ase coarse being. is on the contrary a personage endowed 
with extreme delicacy; he ought also to be in full health. 

‘ Rut it would be wrong to suppose that the continual attention 
which the Gourmand is obliged to pay to every branch of the ali- 
mentary art, towards which his sensations are exclusively directed, 
makes him stupid and soitish, It appears to us, on the contrary, that 
he possesses above all other men resources sufficient to render himself 
amiable, and to make the temperate, who are generally of an envious 
disposition, pardon the superiority of bis taste atid appetite. 

* The Abbé Roubaud, in his Synonymes, is a little more favour- 
able to Gourmands than the Academy. He compares the Gour- 
mand with the goinfre, with goulu, and glouton, and shews how 
great the discrimination is between each. According to bim the 
gourmand loves eating and good cheer ; be must eat, but not without 
picking and chusing. The guinfre possesses so brutal am appetite 
that he eats with his mouth full, he guttles and gorges himself 
with every thing without distinction; he eats merely for the sake 
of eating. The goulu eats with so much avidity that he swallows 
rather than eats; he bolts it down as the saying is; he never stavs 
to masticate, but down it goes. ‘The g/outen runs to eat, and eats 
with a disagreeable noise, and with so much voracity that one bit 
never waits for another, but every thing soon disappears from befure 
him ; to say the least of him, he devours. 

‘ This detinition, which might undoubtedly have been written with 
more delicacy, appears to us in general exact, and the differences 
which the autbor remarks between the terms which he undertakes to 
define, are deficient neither in justice nor truth. But when he wrote 
this definition, the gourmands did not enjoy thet rank in the world, 
which they do in the present day ; in a word, gourmandise was not yet 
become a fashion,’ &c. 

In the same strain does the author proceed to define gourmandise, 
end with the same success. At P 85, is a morning walk of a Pari- 
sian gourmand ; this we strenuously recommend to the perusal of 
our London cits, who may chuse to visit ‘Paris at the conclusion of 
the war, as superior to all the guides which bave been hitherto pub- 
lished. They will there find where the bouse of M. Benaud, Patis- 
sier, is situated; le Local de M. Perly, Restaurateur; the Nouveau 
Magasin de Comestibles of Madame -Rolandeau, &c. &c. &c. and 
Tiay gratify their appetites with every luxury of French cookery ut 
@ moderate price. _ 


Mme 








—— 
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Arr. 16.—Marfa, ou Novogorod subjugée, anecdote historique 
truduite du Russe. Avec un avant propos du Traducteur. 4 
Geneve chez J. J. Pacshoud, Libraire. 1805. Imported by 
Deconchy. 


THIS historicalk anecdote is taken from a journal published at 
Muscow, under the title of the Courier ot Europe. The editor 1s 
Mr. Karamsin, on whose travels we had lately occasion to animed- 
vert. From the perusal of the volume before us, we are however? 
happy to say, that we have expertenced a considerable degree of 
pleasure, and to bestow on the editor our mite of applause. 

The origin of the city of Novogorod is lost in the obscurity of 
time, Icisonly known, and that more by tradition than by any 
histerical chronicle, that the s/aves, about the middle of the fifth 
century, founded this city near another which had been destroyed, 
and to which they had given their own name, Slavensk. ‘The spot 
is still shewn on which it was built, and which is called Staroé Go- 
rodiché, the old city, as Novogorod signifies the new. This people, 
whose very naine announces exploits, for slava signifies glorious, 
came, as they report, from the south of Europe; thus they differed 
essentially in character from the northern nations; they were at once 

“an agricultural and commercial people, and took a pleasure in 
founding cities, wherever they established themselves. From the 
very epoch of its origin we know nothing of Novogorod, till we find 
it not only a flourishing republic, but placed in the alliance of the 
Tianseatic towns; its power was then so firmly established, that 
it became proverbial thoughout the north to say, ‘ who can resist 
God, and the great Novogorod?’ The greatness of its territories, 
whose frontiers, they say, extended from Lithuania to the moun- 
tains which bound Siberia, and from Bielo Ozero and the lake of 
Rostov to the White Sea, seem in some measute to justify this vaunt. 
But this republic was soon attacked with that malady which an- 
nounces the fall of states, internal disorder, Its deputies said to 
Rourik an! bis brothers, when they invited them to seize the go- 
vernment: * Our country is rich and powerful, but there is nothing 
like order established: all wish to command, and none to obey.’ 
Rourik cameto Novegorod with bis brothers in the year 862, be 
divided with them the provinces of the republic, and placed them 
in such a manner as to keep a more watchful eye upon the 
most dangerous enemies of the states. He himself did not wish, or 
did noi dare to establish himself in the capital, but went to re- 
side in the city of Ladoga, which he had just founded; but 
when the death of his brothers had reunited all the power in his own 
hands, and he bad established his principal officers in such a man- 
ner as to consolidate it, he marched with hasty steps to the sove- 
reizn power. The inhabitants of Novogorod were too late sensible 
ot the fault which they had committed, in inviting amongst them 
a prince capable, it is true, of establishing order and discipline 
among the troops, but whose actions taught them too soon that he 
who is able to protect a state, is able also easily to oppress it, and 
that ambition ucver fails to suggest the desire of so doing. 
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One of the principal magistrates named Vadime, put himself at 

the head of the most ardent, and went to attack him whom they 
regarded only as a tyrant. What could a people, brave indeed, 
but without experience, effect against troops which Rourik had 
made warlike, and whom that able prince had bad time to devote 
to his cause? He easily dispersed his enemies, and Vadime was 
conquered, and killed. ‘This event, as it is natural to suppose, served 
only to confirm his power ; almost all his successors wishea to march 
in his steps, and were more or less successtul according to the umes 
in which they lived, the talents which they displayed, and the 
circumstances in which they found themselves, It appears, however, 
that they were regarded at Novogorod only as the leaders of armies, 
and were seldom peimitted to intermeddle in the affairs of govern- 
ment, 
The administration of government resembled as nearly as possible 
that of the other cities of Germany with which the repablic was in 
alliance. The fitst office of the state, which was called StipSnoy 
Possadnih, (which signifies, elevated to the first class) may be com- 
pared to that of Burgomaster. He who had been once invested 
with this office, preserved the title of Possadnih during bis life. ‘The 
second dignity was that of Tissiatshi, This magistrate kept a watch- 
ful eye over the interests of the people: his functions resem led those 
of the Roman tribune. His name is derived irom ‘Tissiatcha, a 
thousand, and insiauates that be was charged with the interests and 
welfare of many thousands of their fellow citizens... Next to these 
were ranked the boyars or senators, who obtained this dignity as well 
as the two former, by election. They enjoyed equal prerogatives, 
They were generally elected from the class calledGitie-liondi,or people 
who live on theirincomes: the merchants formed a separate class, The 
rest of the pesple, composed of mechanics, &c. were called ‘Tchernia- 
lioudi. In later times the Namestnih, or licutenant of the prince, 
was superior to all these classes; he enjoyed greater bonours, 
though he had scarcely any power, aud was only able to take cogni- 
zance of affairs, wh~n he was appealed to from those ordinary magis- 
trates; and even then he was obliged to act in concert with, and to 
take the advice of the Possadnih im the exercise of his functions, .- 

This administration seemed to be able to establish order and tran- 
quillity in the republic: yet were they entirely destroyed by theVetchés, 
(assemblies of the people) on the single sound of a bell, entirely 
consecrated to this use, and called Vetchévei Ke lobol,(beli of the as- 
sembly) and which was icyarded as the palladiam of the city, and of 
its liberties. On the sound cf this bell the people flocked in crowds to 
the place; the least citizen had a right to give er refuse his vote; 
these assemblies were almost always followed by dangerous comnio. 
tions, often by revo!t and murder. Anarchy, tna word, produced its 
ordinary effects, slavery: Jaroslaf however, one of the wisest and 
greatest princes who had reigned in Russia, established this constitu- 
tion of the republic. His name always remained dear to the inha- 
bitants of Novogorod ; his name was given to the palace which hb 
inhabited, and when time had entirely destroyed it, the spot o: 
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which it stood still preserved the cherished memorial. This powerful 
sovereign, who reigned about the end of the 11th century, beside 
the immense inheritance left tu him by his father Vladimir, ac- 
quired by his exploits a part of Livonia, and all Red Russia: his 
alliance was so much courted by the potentates of Europe, that 
his eldest son espoused the daughter of the king of England, and 
another the daughter of the emperor of the east: of four daughters 
one was mariied to the king of Norway, the second to the king of 
France, and the third to the king of Hungary, IJis two sisters 
married the king of Poland and the brother of the sovereign bishop 
of Tréeves. He established publi¢ schools in almost every city, and 
even an university in his capital. He drew up a code of laws, which 
is still used in the jurisprudence of Russia. It was this prince, so 
wise and powerful, and whose alliance was so much courted, that 
Voltaire presumed to call ‘ Duc inconnu d’une Russie ignorée.’ 

What still further proves the wisdom of this legisiator is, that the 
republic of Novogorod, in spite of the appareat defects of its consti- 
tution, in spite of the fickleness and turbulence of its citzens, the 
ambition of its own princes, and of the nations who surrounded it, 
in spite of the intrigues which were practised, and the wars which 
the princes of Moscow carried on agzinst it, nevertheless supported 
its dignity, and subsisted to the end of the fifteenth century. 

But Ivan IJ]. about the year 1470 began to inflict upon it the 
most. dangerous blow. For along tiime he regarded Neovogorod 
as his prey, and .sought only apretext, or rather a favourable cir- 
cutmstance, to make himse!f master of it; for can a pretext ever be 
wanting to an ambitious and powerful prince? Ivan was then at the 
highest period of his exaltation ; he had just shaken off the yoke of 
the Tartars, under which his ancestors had groaned ; and he had even 
forced the czars of Casan to acknowledge themselves his tributaries 
and vassals. The experience of his predecessors having too well 
convinced him that the ambition of dependant princes, and their 
continual dissension‘, had drawn Russia to her destruction, he reunit- 
ed all the appendages to his crown,and indemnified the princes by 
the gift of lands. It was then that the choice of a new bishop, the 
imprudence of the ambassadors, which the Novogorodians sent tu 
him on this subject, or rather their ordinary folly, furnished Ivan 
with a pretext of kindling the flames of war; he however thought it 
his duty to commence by negotiations, and sent an envoy charged 
with powers to negotiate: but Novogorod, unfortunately for her, 
was then governed by a woman named Marfa, whose existence, for 
a long time called in question, is at this day attested by coins which 
have been discovered, and on which she is represented spinning, 
with these words inscribed, Marfa Possadniza, and the free city of 
Novogorod. She was the daughter and widow of Possadnihs who 
were illustrious for their wisdom and the great services they had 
rendere:! to the republic. This woman by ber intrigues excited her 
fellow-citizens to war, sent an insolent answer to the envoy of Ivan, 
and was by this means the cause of the destruction of her country. 

If we may believe the victorious party, who are always too much 
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inclined to transform into vice even the very virtues of those who 
resist their oppression, the patriotism of Marta was far from being so 
pure as Mr. Karamsin relates in his anecdote. ‘They pretend that 
the love which she cherished for a young Pole, to whom his seve- 
reign had promised the government of Novogorod, was the principal 
motive of her conduct. , 

A monk named Pimene, excited by the hope of obtaining the 
archbishopric of that city, employed all the motives of religion in 
support of their pretensions. 

Prince Cholmshi, ‘one of the best generals of Ivan, marched at 
the head of an army to punish the turbulent republic, which opposed 
him with a formidable force; the cavalry alone, we are assured, 
amounted to 30,000 men; but the defection of the allied republic of 
Pshof; the extraordinary heat of the weather, which had dried up 
the marshes, that formed one of the principal defences of the city ; 
and aboveall, a warlike army conducted by an able chief, soon sur- 
mounted every obstacle. Ivan entered Novogorod victorious, 
treated the city with clemency, established a viceroy, and left the 
citizens the enjoyment of all their privileges : even Marfa continued 
unmolested. Four years afterwards he returned thither, and was 
received with all the testimonies of joy and respect by the different 
orders of the state ; but scarcely had he’ returned ‘to his capital 
when he learned that the inhabitants of Nevogorod, excited by the 
fresh intrigues of Marfa, had revolted from their allegiance, had 
insulted and expelled his Namesnih, and concluded a treaty with Po- 
land. Ivan marched at the head of amore formidable army than 
before, to reduce the city to subjection and punish the factious ; 
he entirely subverted the governinent; and reduced the country to 
the same system as the other provinces of his dominions. The 
troubles which Marfa had occasioned, and the misfortunes she had 
brought on her country, cost her her life. ‘The Possadnihs, and the 
Tisrashis were suppressed, the principal Boyars banished ; the Vet- 
chevoi Tholohol was transported to Moscow, and was used only to 
asseinble the inhabitants to prayers, or to announce the solemn 
festivals of the state. Itis thus that, by the plots of the ambitious, 
and the turbulence of her citizens, Novogorod lost the liberty of 
which she had always been till then so jealous, which had caused 
her greatness, and which she had so long preserved. With her li- 
berty she lust also her riches and her commerce, ‘The Namesnih of 
the prince was no longer as before,a phantom of power, but reigned 
absolutely in the name of his master. ‘The Novogorodjans, however, 
were for a long time insensible of their slavery, though each new 
insurrection added to their chains, 

A century after the epoch of which we are speaking, they revolted 
against the grandson of Ivan, who bore the Same name, but is com- 
monly known by the name of Basilides. ‘This prince, who joined a 
brutal feroeity to the greatest talents, entered Novogorod at thehead 
of his guards, as a city taken by assault, committed the most unheard- 
of barbarities, and filled the town with blood and carnage. He par- 
ticularly persecuted the Boyars, the greater part of whom were put 
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to death, and married their widows to their slaves, Novogorod, 
overwhelmed by this tlow, never again raised her head, and is at 
this day a city of the third order. A few churches and convents, 
separated at present by a great distance, but which formerly were 
inclosed within its walls, only prove its ancient extent, and are all 
the remains of its former splendour. 

The reader will be much gratified by the perusal of this ‘Anec- 
dote ;’ and though considerable fiction be blended with the History 
of Marfa, yet after the abstract we have given, hewill easily be able 
to distinguish the truth from the falsehood. 


Arr. 17.—Amélia de Treville, ou la Solitaire, par M.*** , Auteur 
de Julie de St. Olmont. Tome premier. Paris, chez Dentir, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS new romance, as the title informs us, is from the pen of the 
author of the Letters of Julia de St. Olmont. Our readers will find 
in Amélia de Treville the same talent in painting the characters and 
passions of men, as in the author’s former production. The style is 
elegant, the sentiments conveyed with a delicate sensibility and 
happiness of expression, which are rarely met with in works of this 
nature. 


Arr. 18.—Al/manac des Prosateurs redige par M. F. Noel, In- 


specteur Général des Etudes. Cinguitme Année: Prix, broché 


2 francs. A Paris, chez F. Louis, Libraire, rue de Savoic, 
1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


FROM this almanac of prose writers we observe that the old 
calendar is restored in France. This is the principal novelty. 
With respect to the writings in prose, the greater part are extracts 
from celebrated authors, and some few of them are new. But M. 
F. Noel Inspecteur General des Etudes, when he meets with a pas- 
sage in which he canintroduce 1 compliment tothe Emperor Buona- 
parte, isnot sparing of french flattery. We refer our readers to page 
145, et passim. 


Art. 19.—-Correspondence Médicale de plusieurs Indiens, ou Petite 
excursion dans l’ Empire de la Médicine, et des Sciences qui 
yont rapport. Publiepar Terre--n..de Visere. A Paris, 
chez Allut, an, xiv. 1806. Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS correspondence, whose title-page asserts it to be the work 
of several West Indians, bears internal evidence of its being fabricat- 
ed at Paris. It is written in the style of many English novels, 
which introduce Indians giving an account of the marvellous sights of 


an European city to some fricud at home, 
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Art. 20.— Meliosa, ou  Heroisme de la Reconnaissance. 


Meliosa, or the Heroism of Gratitude. An Irish Story. By 
Maria de Courchamps. 2 Vols. 12mo, 7s. Paris. 1805. 


Imported by Deconcty. 


A VEHICLE of abuse against the English and Scotch protestants 
for plundering and oppressing the Irish Catholics. It is dedicated 
to Fanny Beauharnois, who may, perhaps, pardon its mediocrity for 
the sake of its religious tendency, which is that of inflaming the Irish 
Catholics against the British government. 


PORTUGAL. 
Arr. 21. - O Periga das Paxoes. 


The Danger of the Passions ; an allegorical and moral Tale, for the 
Instructionof Youth ; with an Analysis of the Human VPaseions, 
By John Charles Moraé Pinheiro. 8vo. Lisbon, 1805, 


IT is a trite and well-known truth, that on the govern:nent of the 
passions the bappiness of individuals must in a great measure depend, 
This maxim many @ novelist bas attempted or professed to inculcate, 
but that noxious race of authurs has much oftener tended to defeat the 
vbiect proposed ; hot understanding, or hot Chusing to understand, 
that to excite the passions ia order to teach the government of them, 
is a very retrograde mode of proceeding. This practice bas, on 
more occasions than one, been carried to a shameless height in our 
own country. After filling three or four volumes with descriptions 
of vice under all her different forms, but always the most seducing 
to the mind of inexperience, they insuk the common sense of their 
readers by a concluding assurance, that if they have adorned vice 
for a while with flowers, it is only to contrast it with the simple 
majesty of virtue; to shew that those adscititious ornaments are but 
# transparent disguise to its real deformity, and that its tumultuous 
pleasures are a iallacious substitute for tle simple satisfaction of 
being good. 

As to the sentimental productions which are now so much in 
vogue, the extravagant excitement of false feelings is little less daa- 
gerous thin the irritation of the passions, and leaves the mind ina 
state of morbid seasibility, often more dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the pupil than the workings of untaught nature. 

In neither of these points has the present author erred, nor is he 
deficient in interest to excite all the curiosity necessary to his 
purpose—that of teaching to moderate the passions, and controul 
the emotions of the heart. ‘This is a philosophical distinction, the 
attentive consideration of which we would recommend to our own 
authors, and which alone can justly entitle a tale to the denomina- 
tion of moral. 

1a delineating the character of Ifigio, M. Pinheiro has evidently 
had in view the Telemachus of Fenelon, who, under the tuition of 
Reason and Virtue (named Uteria and Neris) is-suffered tu become 
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successively the dupe of all-the different passions; after which he is 
finaily confirmed in the most implicit obedience tu their dictates, 
and insures his happiness, but not till, like all other heroes ef ro- 
mance, he has entered into the holy state of matrimony. 


ART. 22.—Meaandro e Laurentina. 


Menander aad Laurentine; or, The Lovers of Estremadura, A 
, Portuguese Novel. 8vo, Lisbon. 1804. 


ARDENT love, founded on the basis of esteem and friendship, 
impels Menander, a young philosopher of noble birth, te reject the 
_ advances of a rich, haughty, and bigh-boin beauty, for the mutual 

efiection of the amiable end artless Laurentina, whose father, from 
motives of avarice, bad destined her to the sechusion of a convent. 
Their clopement and mutual fidelity, till their discovery by, and re- 
conciliation to their parents, though the usual process and conclu- 
sion of similar stories in all ages and countries, are marked with a 
delicacy and chasteness rarely found in modern jove-tales. ‘Those 
who are fond of hearing of eternal fidelity, and inviolable chastity, 
and the purity and disinterestedness of love, will find this a very 
pleasing little work, where the above real or imaginary virtues aie 
strongly, but not extravagantly delineated. 


Ant. 23.—A Forga d’Amizade, §c. 
The Force of Friendship ; a true History. 8vo. 1804. 


Art. 24.—0O Triunfo da Virtude, &c. 
Zhe Triumph of Virtue ; or, The Adventures of Olympia. 8vo0. 18V4. 


WHETHER, as the author asserts, the first of these novels be really 
founded on truth, is of little importance. Like the preceding tale, 
they contain little of novelty, nor are they distinguished by any 
striking particularity in the plan or management ; but they at least 
possess a merit which cannot always be allowed to this species of 
composition, that of invocently amusing. A certain amenity of 
expression, simplicity, purity of sentiments, together with some taste, 
and a considerable portion of morality, cannot be denied to these 
effusions of fancy. 


GERMANY. 
Art. 25.—Kar/s ton Dittersdorf lebens beschreibung, §¢. 


Life of Charles von Dittersdorf. Leipzig. 1805. 


DITTERSDORF was a celebrated musician and composer, an@ 
enjoyed the highest fame in Germany, till it was obscured by the 
superior genius of Haydn and Mozart. In his best days he was 
patronized by, and admitted to the most intimate familiarity with the 
prinecs and great men of his country ; but a numerous family, and 


the gout, which deprived him of the use of his limbs, brought hima 
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to the utmost distress. No longer able to amuse the rich, who had 
vowed tohim eternal friendship, he was, as is generally the case, 
deserted by them, when their assistance was most wanted. A forlorn 
hope remained, that at his death they might be brought to the 
recollection of him, and be induced to do something for his family. 
With this view he seems to have composed the story “of his life, and 
three days befure his death wrote his farewell to the kind, good 
hearted German nition, the object of his love, esteem, and revere 
ence. ‘This kind, good hearted nation probably thought little at 
that moment of the man to whom they had been indebted for so 
much amusement; and weare very much afraid, that the goodness 
of their hearts will scarcely be sufficiently expanded to attend to 
the following proposal. ‘ As I am certain,’ says the author, ‘ that 
my name and works are well known throughout all Europe, I 
can assert, that I have contributed to the happiness of at least half 
a million of persons. Now, if each of these would contribute a 
single groat to me, or rather to my family—for it can no longer be 
of use to me—what a smail present would it be to the giver, and 
what a consicerable support to a family in distress, left behind by 
one, who, like him in the gospel, never buried his talents? Dear 
reader, do not suspect that] wrote this to beg alms of you for 
myself. When this comes into your hands, the writer is no more, 
Would any one, however, after the total destruction of my frail ves- 
sel, act kindly towards my poor family, may God reward him for his 
benevolence!’ 

It grieves us to think of the state of mind of the poor man when 
he wrote these lines, and how painful must have been to him the 
neglect of his former friends, and the prospects of the future suf- 
ferings of his family. Dittersdorf was not a mere musician ; he 
possessed genius, was a well-educated man, an agreeable companion, 
and an acute observer of menand manners, The company he kept 
in various parts of Europe was of the highest ranks in life, and his 
work will therefore be entertaining, not only to the musician and 
dilettanti, but to the general reader, If it should excite a spirit in 
Germany to attend to the comfort of the declining days of genius, 
art, and science, the author will not have written in vain; but Ger- 
many is not the only country where men are praised for their 
talents, and consigned in their latter days to poverty and distress. 


Ant. 26.—Entwurfe zu einem Denkmall fiir Dr. Martin Luther, §¢. 


Projects for a Monument to Martin Luther, by Leopold Klenae, 
Architect. Brunswick. 1805. 


Art. 27.—Idcen zu Lather’s Denkmall, §c. 


Projects for Luther’s Monument, by Charles Schaffer, Professor of 
Architecture at Dusseldorf. Dresden, 1805. 


A SOCIETY at Mansfeldt, in Germany, has set on foot a sub- 
scription te erect a monument: to the memory of Luther, the here 
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The Germans revere his memory, but their 


of the reformation. 
The monthly account 


enthusiasm does rot open wide their pockets. 
given of the subscripitons makes it undoubted, that the first plan 
proposed in these works can never be executed: but if Prussia 
contributes, as is expected, the raw materials, there will be suffi- 
cient for a monument on the second plan, about the end of the 
year. 

‘Lhe first plan is from an architect, whose ideas are quite Gei- 
man; massive stréngth and colossal magnitude are to impress the 
spectators with the idea of Luther’s greatness of mind, and un- 
daunted spirit. ‘The second is within more modest limits, and com- 
ing from a professor of architecture, discovers a degree of taste, 
which does him credit. According to the first, there is to be a 
round temple two hundred and fifty-two feet in circumference, aud 
seventy feet high, of massy square stones on the outside, covered 
within with yellow marble. In the midst of this temple stands 
a colossal half naked statue, three times the ordinary height 
of aman, and round it twelve statues of the usual height, made, 
as well as the principal statue, of Carara marble, to represent 
philosophers and reformers of ancient and modern times. ‘Whe 
reformers are Melancthon, Zuingliusy Calvin, Wickliffe, Huss, Zin- 
zendorf: the philosophers, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Des Cir- 
tes, Leibnitz, and Kant. How came Newton to be forgotten in 
this groupe? Under the base of the temple is to be an arched 
chamber for the reception of Luther's sarcopicgus. The statues 


in the temple are to be ciad after the Greek costume, and the middle 
one, that of Luther, after the model of the well kiown statue 


uncer the name of Zeno. There are to be fountains betore the 
temp e, and many other delightful schemes, described with the ut- 
most exactness, which it will not be necessary to criticise, as the 
enormous expence of such a work will for ever p:event its exe- 
cution, 

The professor introduces us to much useful knowledge on cos- 
tume, busts, statues, materials, colossuses, situations, &c. &c. His 
monument is of a pyramidal form, two-and-twenty ells five inches 
high, according to the Dresden measure; breadth at bottom, seven- 
teen ells. The base is to be asimple mass without ornament, in- 
scribed with the names of the subscribers. In the middle is a sim- 
ple niche, in which is a groupe of three figures in bronze, four ells 
high, representing Luther with the Bible in his hand, accompanied 
by two winged angels. It is very probable that many more projects 
will be submitted to the committee for this purpose, and it will he 
curious to see in what manner German taste will display itself, to 
honour the memory of a man to whom they are in the highest degree 
indebted for a better insight into religion and language than their 
remoter ancestors pcssessed, though many of his notions, together 


with his style, are become antiquated. 
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Art. 28.—Meiner gattin wirkliche erscheinung, &c. 


The actual Appearance of my Spouse after her Death ; @ true Story, 
. by D, K. W. 1804, 


Art. 29.—D. Johann Karl Watzels, néhere erklarung, &c. 


A clearer Explanation of and Conclusions on the above Work, by 
D. Johan Charles Wortzd. Leipasig. 1805, 


THE absurdity of the first of these works can be paralleled only 
by the folly of the second, to which the author has the assurance 
to affix his name. We should not have noticed either, if it were 
not to shew our readers, that the notions of ghosts still remain. in 
Germany, and are even held by those whose education and situation: 
in life ought to have afforded thear Letter instruction. That the 
author, from over fondness for his wife, might have lost the little 
sense he had, and dreamt that his dear rib bad appeared again. in 
his sight, was within the sphere of probability: but that he shoald 
have the vanity to. suppose that a spirit should come from the 
other world to flatter his pride, and to pay him compliments, argues 
a disposition of mind, which will not be corrected by the ridicule 
of his neighbours, ‘This is the language which the author puts 
into the mouth of his wife: ‘God will and must, seeing that h: is 
all just, all wise, and all powerful, be gracious to thee, give thee 
the enjoyment of high hancur and pleasure, procure thee friends 
and patrons, reward thy acknowledged virtue, and indefatigable in- 
dustry.’ In another place the lady tells him: ‘Thou too musf, 
but after many, many years of delightful and happy days, crowned 
with honours, fame, and rewards, for thy sincerity, goodness of heart, 
find unexampled diligence, pay thy tribute to nature.’ From this 
nonsense the reader will form a tuleruble judgment of the’ ghost’s 
talents. and insight into futurity, in which he will agree, we pre- 
sume, with us, that she is entirely mistaken. 


Ant. 30.—Joseph Appel’s Miinz und Meda:llen sammlung, §c. 


Collection of Coins and Medals, arranged after anew Pian, and de- 
scribed by the Professor with Fifleen “Plates, First. Volume. 
Vienna. (1805. 


THIS is a very rich collection, and assuredly 9 possessor has the 
right to draw up his catalogue in what manner he pleases; but we 
eavnot discover much novelty in his system. It does not materially 
difter from that of Madai, who begins with emperors, kings, and 
electors: our author with popes and spiritual personages, except the 
spiritual electors. Madai classes his spiritual princes and lords 
under their respective heads of archbishops, bishops, &c. our au- 
ther tollows the letters of the alphabet. Madai takes the electors 
utter the kings, then the spiritual lords, and then returns to temporal 
dignities: our author takes the archdukes of Austria éut of their 
proper rank, and placing them after kings, sets them before electors, 
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Madai separates the old from the modern princely houses: ourauthor 
gives them in alphabetical order, and mixes together Freich, Eng- 
lish, Itatian princes, and even inferiar titles. 

The collection is, however, for a private one, very valuable, and is 
particularly rich in coins and medals of popes. In the * Caialogus 
numismatum nummerumque Caroli Alexandri Austriaci Belgii 
gubernatoris.’ (Brussels, 1781, 8vo.) we find three hundred and 
twenty-nine described ; but it is to be recollected, that in that col- 
lection only thirty-two were of silver, ail the rest being of copper ; 
but in the collection described in this work all are of silver. Of 
the other medals many are of importance, and the lovers of this 
science will, from the satisfaction this volume is calculated to afford 
them, lovuk forward with hopes for the speedy appearance of the 
remaining part of the work. 


Art. 31.—Dée Schachspielkunst, §c. 


The Art of Chess Playing, according to the Rules of Gustavus 
Selenus, Philidor, by J. f'. W. Koch. 2 vols. Sve. Magdeburg. 


THE lovers of chess will give this work a place in their chess 
library. It contains a great number of games in very small com- 
pass, with very judicious remarks on them, and on thechiefpublica- 
tions on this interesting game. 


Art. 32.—Russ/lands Politische verhaltnisse, §c. 


The Political Relations between Russia and Germany, and the 
high Value of this Connection, Frankfort. .1805. 


THE author foresaw the connection that was soon to take place 
between Germany and Russia, but he little imagined that in con- 
sequence of it, the Emperor of Germany would so soon qyit his 
capital, and leave his territories to be laid waste by the French, and 
finally be compelled to an inglorious peace. It is discovered that the. 
Russians and Germans resemble each other ima very striking manner, 
and the writer seems to have forgotten that the former live under au 
‘absolute despotism, many of them being evenina state of the most abject 
slavery, whilst the Germans have not entirely lost their pretensions 
to the rank of freemen. The great principle advanced is, that the 
independence of Germany cannot be preserved, but by the restora- 
tion of the former constitution under the chiefs of the empire, and 
the guardianship of the powers which guaranteed it, evidently. sup- 
posing that the Emperor of Russia is to have the chief concerm in the 
guarantee. Events now succeed each other so rapidly, that no one can 
cunjecture what will be the fate of Germany for a month together. 
Incapable of defending itself, though possessing so large a military 
force, its constitution must be bad, and we cannot tmagine that 
any connection with Russia will give it lustre or consequence. 
It gained greatly by getting rid of its ecclesiastieal petty tyrants, 
but it will be long before this fine country enjoys those advantages 
which it isso well calculated to possess, 
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against small-pox infection, by Row- 
ley, 328 
Cow pox, expositions on the inocula- 
tions of the, ibid. 
Coxe’s Miscellaneous Poetry,34. Pope’s 
custom whenever a happy thought 
occured, 34. Contents of the book 
arranged under three heads, original 
pieces, imitations from Petrarch, Ho- 
race, and Martial, 35. A Quotation 
from a letter in verse to a friend 
on having his hair cut of pre- 
vious to taking orders, 95. Extract 
from a poem founded on the Greek 
of Mos-:hus, 36. The characteristic 
absurdities of modern sonnets ad- 
mirably burlesqued, 37- An over- 
sight in Johnson's Critique on Pope’s 
Epitaphs, 37. Poetry never more 
truly weaning | than when it is the 
Spontaneous effusion of the heart as 
impressed by existing circumstances, 
38. An example of alow pun, i. 
‘Lhe reason why a translator of Pe. 
trarch should not fetter himsslf with 
his measure is, that it compels him 
2 render the Italian into preciseiy 
as many lines as there are in the’ 
crigiaal, which, from the superior 
power of condensation in the Italian 
language, must needs generate either 
extreme stiffness, of -unjustifiable 
omissions, 40. The elegiac stanza 
best suited to the genius of the Enge 
lish tongue, ibid. Quotations, 41. 
Croonian Lecture on Muscular motion, 
by A. Carlisle. Vide Transactiohs. 
Curiosity Fatal, by Bounden, 436 
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DANCING, sketches of, by T. Pea- 
cock, 110 

Danger of the passions, 537 

Dante’s Inferno, translated by Cary. 
Vide Cary. 

Defences treatise on the science of, 442 

Defence, Natiosal, inquiry into, Vide 
Mc. Diarmid. 

Description of the Island of St. Helena, 

260. The importance of this island 
to the philosopher, the statesman, and 
meschant—-the mincralogical zppear- 
ances of St. Helena the chief part of 
the rocks basaltic, 262 The bed of 
reck tonfined by a mass of light, 
porous, and scorfi:d fragments, ce- 
mented together by a lava, various in 
its texture and its colour, 262. St. 
Helena suppos-d to have been the seat 
of Volcanic fies, 263. The defici- 
ency of rain attributed to the smail- 
ness of the isiand, and the remoteness 
of other lands, 264. A curious fact 
regarding the manner in which a new 
species of Cocoa-nut was first intro- 
duced on the west coast of the penin- 
sula of India, 265 ‘The arrival of 
East Indiamen the sigual of } y—their 
departure attended with much grief— 
extract confirming the argument for 
the possibility of the West India 


islands supplying their own stock of 


blacks, 266 
Despotism of the Turkish government, 
21 

Dictionary of Chymistry, by Nisbert, 

To 

Discursory observations on St. eed 
preface, in three letters from a country 
clergyman. Vide Luke 

Discourses on various subjects, by Munk- 
house, 322 

«Dissenter’s aypeai against the attacks of 
Rowland Hill, 319 

Dissertation on the means of civilizing 
India, by Wrangham. Vide Wrang- 
ham, 

Disse: tation on the best means of cisiliz- 
ing India, by Cockbura. Vide Cock- 
bury. 42 

Dissertation on the external evidences 
of Christianity, pat 

Drake’s Essays, 157- Character of 
Darwin’s poetry, 159. Extract from 
the preface of Johuson‘s Dicticnary, 
162. Of Johuson’s and Addison's 
style, 364. Observations on Sir 
Richard Steele’s style, 164 

Drama 

cho Ball, by Colman, 220 
Veatheicock, by Ailingham, 44: 
. Deummond’s Academical questions, 


327- Double import of the word 
philosophy—its original meaning not 
lost in the minds of those who culti- 
vate real sciene:, 348. To be found 
chiefly iv the groves of academiss ; 
the studies of the university of Cam- 
bridge defended against the attacks 
of the author, ibid. Of Arrowsmith 
the map-makér, 950, Of power; 
the unity of the soul; of substance ; 
wherein the author differs from 
Locke, 952. Universal form, 353. 
Of primary and secondasy qualities ; 
the author’s idea of solidity, 394. 
Of extension ; motion; a grave ques- 
tion concerpmg Sir Isaac Newton, 
356- The medullary substances of 
the brain, 358. Tucker’s light of 
nature examined, 353 
Duellists. a novel, by Lucas, 218 
Duties of Ciristianity. Vide Robinson. 


EARTHS, characters of, done into 
veise by Terra Filius, g2 
East India affairs, Chapman’s tracis 
on, 222 
Edlin’s treatise on the art of bread-make 
ing, 12 
Eff-cts of civilization on the people of 
European States, by Hall. Vide Hall. 
Egeria, or Etemeniary Studies on the 
progress of nations in political econo- 
my, legislation, and government, 6r. 
The missries of the French revolu- 
tion, and the inefficacy of the reme- 
dies applied to it, attributed to ignore 
ance, 62. Human knowledge, and 
human irvention, words for imita- 
tions of nature, and analogies from 
some of its operations, ibid. Reviewe 
er’s observations on this head; the 
terms public body, public spirit, aud 
public mind how used, 63. On pub- 
lic passions, 65. Minos’ address to 
Buike, 66. The national debt ‘con- 
sidered, 67. Of diplematic appoint. 
ments and official agents, 357. Of 
the lamentable increase of !awyers, 
368. Dz-lineation of characiers by 
contrast, 369. The contrast of an- 
archy and depotism, 369. The 
phrase ** public will” considered 
with a happy mixture of argument 
and satiie, g70. The commercial 
question between England and France 
stated, 371. The author's opinion 
on the liberty of the seas in certain 
circumsiances, 372. The conse- 
quences of the transfer of naval 
superiority to France, 373 
Eleme..s de la Grammaire vee 
44 





INDEX, 


Elements of natural philosophy, 443 

Engineers, Ailent’s history of the im- 
perial corps of, 494. The multifarie 
ous histories of the French for the 
most part devoid ot utility, ibid. The 
presemt work a tissue of exaggera. 
tion rareiy or never equailed, 495. 
Discovery of gunpowder, 496. 
Character of Mazarine, roid. 

Encyolcpaxdia, by Guy, 204 

Epistle to Mr, Pitt, 214 

Epitephs, ' 37 

Equclity, the absurdity of, pointed out, 

52 

Essays, biographical, critical, and his- 
torical, illustrative of the Spectator, 
Tatier, andGuardian, by Nathan Diake. 
Vide Drake. 

Essay on Kespiration, by Bostock. 
Vide Bostock. 

Essay on the English language, by 
Odell. 

Essays Juvenile, in verse, 100 

Essays on the duties of Christianity. Vide 
Robinson. 

Essays on chemical subjects, by Irvine. 

. Vide Irvine. 
Ssay on Quackery, 

Europe, — in, by Griffiths. 
Griffiths. 

European states, effects of civilization 
on the. Vide Fiall. 

Experiments with Telescopes, 
Transactions. 
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Vide 


FAMILIAR letters from Italy to a 
friend in Engiand, by Beckford. Vice 
Beckfoid. 

Fatal Curiosity, 4326 

¥ ig-leaf, asatirical and admonitory poem, 
dedicated without permission (o the 
fashionable world, 99 

Flights of Fancy, a novel, by Serres.213 

Fortaine’s Henrietta Bellman, 215 

Foote, Cooke’s Memoirs of, 313, The 
pretensiuns of the author co the dis- 
charge of the office of his biographer, 
gi4- Mr. Murphy, g'5. Anecdore 
ef Coutts the banker, 316. Anecdote 
of a black scratch wig, 317. Of 
Garrick and a country squire. ibid. 

Fortification, observations on the Duke 
of Richmond’s extensive pian of, 108 

French Grammar, by Gross, 446 

——~ Spelling book, by ditto, —ibid, 

Frenu’s Tangible arithmetic. 447 

Friendship, force ot, 538 


GALERIE politique 455. The great 
object of the work 10 shew that the an- 
cient balance of Euroje is destroyed, 
and that circumstances render a aew 


one necessiry, in which the power of 
France must be essentially the great- 
est in the south of Europe te counter.. 
balance the three powers in the north. 
ibid, Enztind the marked object of our 
author’s indignation, 457. A remre 
onthe generai character of the con- 
tinent, 458. Character of Lord Nel- 
son, 469 Of General Mack, 460 
Genlis’ new Moral Tales, 449. What 
constitutes the movality of a tale, 450. 
The intemion of these volumes te 
counteract the influence of the French 
schol of philosophy, ibid. The 
consequences which would follow 
from the adoption of Resseau’ ridigu- 
lons plan of leavirg a child whoily 
ignorant of all systematical noticns of 
religion, in order to avoid biassing 
his choice when he is grown up, 452+ 
The tale of Lindane and Valmire, 
453 
Ghost, »ppearance of a, 542 
Gifford’s Massinger, 68. - His plays 
first published in 1759, hy Dell; in 
1761, by Davies the actor; in 177g, 
by Mr. Monck Mason, 68. The 
superiority of the present ed.tion, 69. 
Abstract of the life of Massinger, the 
want of patronage which he experi- 
enced, ibid. The coadjutor of Fletcher 
proved from a letter found in Dulwich | 
college, by Malone, 71. Three manus 
script piays in the library of the 
Marquis of Landsdown, 72. The Par- 
liament of Love disco. ered to be Mas- 
sirg:r’s, from the official register of 
Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the 
Revels in Elizabeth’s time, 73. A 
quotation from the introduction, ib. 
Remarks upon the plot of the ** Fata 
Dowry,’’ and the ** Fair Penitent o 
Rowe,"’ 75. Dryden’s critique on 
Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s language 
applicable to Massinger; remarkable 
for strength, sweetness, purity, and 
simplicity; the resolution of his 
words, especially of those which are 
derived trom the Latin through the 
medium of the Freach iuto their com- 
ponent syllables; this practice oc¢a- 
sionally adopted by ail the writers of 
his time, but in Massinger frequent 
and habitual ; quotation from the Vir- 
gin Martyr, 136. Remarks upon it, 
The unnatural Combat, Dr. Ire- 
land’s observations: thereon, 138. 
Quotation from the Duke of Milan,139- 
From the Bondman, 140. From the 
Renegado, 14@ From the Pasha- 
ment of Love, 143. From the Greag 
Duke of Florence, 143. From the 
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Maid of Honour; the merits of the 
Maid of Honour, 145. The Fatal 
Dowry, superior to Rowe’s Fair 
Penitent ; the moral of this play ex- 
tracted from Dr. Irejand; quotation 
from the City Madam, 150 ‘* The 
Guardian,’’ the ** very Woman,” the 
** Bashful Lover,’’ the * Old Law,” 
the licentiousness of the language and 
incident the chiefobjection to these 
plays. 
Gordon’s Treatise on the scienee of 
defence, 442 
Gothic architecture, outlines of a history 
of, given by the late Lord Orford to 
Mr. Essex of Cambridge, . 83 
Gourmands, Almanach des, 53° 
CGrahame’s Sabbath, 360. The sen- 
tence of Johnson on the unfitness of 
religion for poetry not incontestible ; 
Of the author of the *‘ Grave ’ and 
Cowper, ibid. The intrinsic value 
of the “Sabbath” estimated, 361. 
The sabbath of a Londoner and a 
Parisian not poetically beautiful, 962. 
The sabbath of a virtuous peasautry 
emong the mountains of Scotland or 
Swisserland; quotation alluding to 
the times of persecution in Scotland 
363- Description ef the sabbath of 
the hermit of the deep, 365 
Grammar, Walker’s Eng)ish, 105 
——, Greek, by Jones, 109 
Griffith’s Travels in Europe, Asia Mi- 
mer, and Arabia, ¥3. Reasons assign- 
ed why the author should not have 
published his travels, 14. ‘Fhe au- 
thor lands at Nice; the pleasure he 
received there, 15. The classical 
propriety with which the Scotch pro- 
nounce Latin, illustrated in a ludicrous 
instance, ibid. The advantages said 
to be enjoyed by the poor of Italy 
falsely stated, 17- ‘The author’s 
gallantry shocked at the sight of the 
etremonies established among his fair 
countrywomen in the island of 
Smyrna, 17. Society on avery plea- 
sant footing at this place, ibid. Dr. 
G.’s arrival at Constantinople ; the 
effects of cold during the winter pre- 
vented by placizg wood erbers in a 
large pan under the table covered with 
thick quilts which reach to the 
ground, ibid. Commerce greatly 
megiected in Turkey, ascribed me- 
diately to the influence of the govern- 
ment; but immediately to poverty 
and the insecurity of property, which 
tend to naturalize usury, every man 
raising the price of his money to the 


risk he runs in losing it; a duty of 3 
per cent, is exacted from foreigners, 
while the natives pay 10 per cent. 
ibid. The seblime ideas which the 
Turks entertain of the Supreme Being, 
ib...and 20. Of the Koran, ibid. 
Paradise, 28. Despotic governments 
being the mest simple, are most ea- 
sily appreciated, the Grand Scignior 
absoiute master of the lives and for- 
tuncs of his subjects, ¢2. Lex talio- 
nis, 24. The subject of wahfs, or 
the method of securing property in 
Turkey considered in an extract, 23. 
and 24. The author takes refuge 
from the plague in a Russian brig 
lying in the harbour of Avezza, 25- 


‘His visit to the Cape, 26. His arrival 


at Aleppo, 27. Singular custems of 
the village of Martavaun, 27. The 
author embarks for Bombay, 

Opinion of the work, ib. 


Grimstone’s Apology for believing in the 


metallic tractors, 


Gross’ French Grammar, 


Spelling book, 


Guy’s pocket encyclopadia, 


HALL on the effect of civilization on 


the people of the European states, 48. 
The peasant the best judge whether 
the savage is preferable to the civilized 
life, 48. Thirty-six acres of land 
the reward of each individwal, ac- 
cording to the author’s plan! 49. 
The folly of equality stated, ibid. 
The want of civilization productive of 
the evils of which this author com- 
plains, 51. England, in its present 
State compared with its _ vassalage 
under the barons, 52. The absure 
dity of the author’s six-and-thirty 
acre seheme pointed out, 52 


Hamilton’s Observations on purgative 


medicines, 402. The diseases in 
which Dr. H.’s experience enables 
him to recommend them are typhus, 
scarlatina, marasmus, chorea, chlo- 
rosis, hzmatemesis, hysteria, and 
some ether chronic diseases, 403- 
Quotation on the subject of typhus, 
405. Wine less necessary in fevers 
than was formerly imagined, 406. 
Answer to the chief objections 
against the use of purgative medicires 
in scariatina and cynanche maligna, 
ibid. A variety of symptoms which 
affect the young of both sexes com- 
prehended under marasmus, 407.— 
The inutility ef anthelmintic medi- 
ines in avy other view tham as pur- 





getives in the case of worms, 407. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the 
presence of worms in the intestines, 
fenders it a fortunate circumstance 
that no other mischief arises from 
sheir existence than perhaps the in- 
convenienee occasioned by the itching 
of the anus from the ascarides, 408. 
Their diagnosis extremely fallacious, 
ibid. Some important suggestions 
offered on the connection supposed to 
exist between marasmus, hydrocepha- 
lus, and epilepsy, 408. Chorea di- 
vided into two stages, go8. The 
cause of the several complaints to 
which the young of both sexes are 
exposed about the age of puberty to 
be yeferred to costiveness, 409. Of 
the menstrual flux. 

Harvey's Letters occasioned by Row- 
land Hiil’s pamphlet entitled a warn- 
ing to professors, 2412 

Helena St. Vide description of. 

Herries’s Instructions for volunteer ca- 


valry, 442 
Herschell. Vide Transactions. * 
Hill’s Vocabulary, 107 


Mindoos, division of into casts, an ima- 
ginary more than a real difficulty in 
civilizing Lndia, 44 

Historical account of Chelsea Hospital, 


447 

History of Great Britain. Vide Bel- 
sham. 

Huntingford’s Thoughts on the Tri- 

nity, aio 


IDEAS of the Turks concerning the 
Supreme Beircg, and Paradise, 19 and 
20 

Impene-rable secret, 4 
Imperial mushrooms, by the author of 


Salmagundi, 98 
Indecent sea-bathing, Observ:tions on, 
446 


India, Cockburn’s dissertation on the 
civilization of, Vide Cock!ura. 

——, Means of civilizing, by Wrang- 
ham. Vide Wrangham, 

Infants, observations on the treatment 


et, 432 
Inferno of Dante, translated by Cary. 
Vide Cary. 


Inoculation of cow-pox, no security 
against small-pox infection, 323 
of the small-pox and of 





the cow-pox, expositions onthe, 924 
Tnquiry into. the principles of taste. 
Vide Knight. 
——— into the system of national dee 
fence. Vide M‘Diarmid. 
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Instructions for volunteer cavalry. 442 


Irregular preterites and supines, 333 
Irvine’s chemical essays, 424. alo- 
ric, the most universal agent in the 
list of chemical powers, ibid. Im-~- 
prevements made in this branch of 
the science in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, ibid. Dr. Black's 
endeavours to develope the mystery, 
425 
Island of St. Helena, description of. 
Vide Description. : 
or familiar letters from. Vide Beck- 
ford. 


ONES’s Greek Grammer, 109 
ohnson’s oversight in his critique on 
Pope’s epitaphs, its 
ohn Bull, a comedy, ‘2te 
Juvenile essays in verse, 100 


KEY to the apostolic writings, by Tay- 


ler, 439. 
Kelly’s Secret, 437 
Kirby’s Tables of materia medica, 103 


Knight’s inquiry into the principles of | 
taste, 225. The advantageand disad- - 
vantage under which an zuthor stande - 
who treats on a subject already much 
hacknied ; the foundation of ‘taste in 
the natural constitution of our framte,” 
226. Of the distinction between the 
organic and acquired pleasures, 227% 
The pains and pieasures of hearing - 
arise from certain modes and degrees 
of irritation, ibid. The author 
guilty of a curiews error, 228: The 
pleasures arising from imitation, cha-— 
racter, expression, technical skill, - 
and judgment, 201. What beauty ° 
is, ibid. Its constituent parts consi- 
dered, 229. The imestimable tule — 

for considering beauty in the works 

of art as laid down by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, 231. Application ‘6f*the 

term taste to the apparent approbation 

manifested by a conformity with the 
current fashioas of the day, -ibid. 

The-theories of Burke considered, 

232. The censure which Mr. 

Koight passes upon rules and systems 

examined, 234. Country houses and 

landscape gardening, 235 and’ 236 

Letter concerning the state of 

sap in winter. Vide Transactions. 





LATHOM'’s Impenetrable secret, 439 
Lavater’s Letters df St. Paul, ait 
Laverne’s Inquiry into the true theory 
of war, 476. The object of the au- 
thor to illustrate or establish a mili-~ 








INDEX, 


tary system which he thinks would 
render the art of war more rational 
and systematic, and finally lead to its 
total disuse, 477. Some trite but use- 
ful truths, ibid. Atcempt to deduce 
the present moral and military charac- 
ter of the different quarters o: the 
world from the descendants of Neah 
478. Unity of action, 479. Fight 
propositions, 480. The detes:able 
conduct of the French soidier-, 482. 
Quotation, | ibid. &s.q. 

Latrille’s Thoughts onthe late war, 499 

Laws, observations on the poor, by 
Rose. Vide Rose. 

Layjon’s Historical detail of the last ex- 
pedition to St. Domingo, 471. Li- 
berty given to the negroes, 472. 
Tovissaint seized ; the pretext for this 
scizure said to be the discovery of a 
plot for arming the negroes, 373. Of 
Dessalines, ibid. Rochambeau, 474. 
The English accused of putting into 
the hands of slaves, weapons for the 
destruction of their masters. 

Leo X. life of. Vide Roscoe. 

Letters from a friend in Italy to a friend 
in Engiand, by Beckiord. Vide 
Beckford. 

Letters to the editor of the Christian 
Observer, by Overton. Vide Over- 


ten. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo.X. Vide 
Roscoe. 

—— of Charles von Dittersdort, 

of Madame Louise, 

om — of Struensee, $42 

Lioyd’s Christan theology. 2113 

Laudon’s Observations on the formation 
and management of ornamenia! p'ar- 
tations, 334 

Love and satire, 219 

Lydicrous instance of Scotch propuncia- 
tion of Latin, 15 

Luke, St. disoursory considerations on 
the preface of, in three letters to a 
friend, from 2 country elergymany 
78. Whether St. Lute may be under- 
_stood to intin ate in his preface that he 
Was an eye-witness of the priacipal 
gospel facts during the ministry of our 
Saviour, or that he only reccived an 

_ account of them from the communi- 
cations of ochers who were actually eye 
witnesses considered, 79. The author 
in the second letter renounces the sig- 
ification of pcrsonal presence which 
he.had avowed is. the first, 20. The 
reviewers dissent from his interpreta- 
tion of the word avwey arises from the 
omission of the aiticie, 80. The ens 


538 
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thymeme of Beza reversed ; the argtts 
ment conducted with ny at 


M:‘DIARMID’S Inquiry into the system, 
of national defence in Great Britain, 
g°8 }=9The wonderful ingenuity of tha 
ayt!.o- displaved in a ridicuiovs man= 
ner, go9- The author’s mode of ren 
dernng a people warlike. 310. A con< 
Stitutioual army, 311. On the art of 
war and fortifications, 312 

Marta, ou Novogorad subjugute, a: ecdote 
historique traduice du Russe, 532 

Maria Thercsa iavites Spajianzani to the 
professorship of natural history in the 
university of Pavia, 87 

M‘Kenna’s Thoughts on the civil condi- 
tions and relations of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, rejigion, and people in 
Ireland, 325 

Massinger's Plays. Vide Gifford. 

Materia medica, Kirby’s ‘Tables of the, 

18 

Mathematician’s Assistant, by thoes 

10 
Maliosa, er the heroism of gratinde, . 


Mupserna, 

omy Anatomical nomenclature, 
432 
Bath’s Observations on the treatment 
of infants, 43! 
Clarke’s Modern practice of physic, 
ibid. 
Cow-pox inocu'ation no security 
2garnst small-pox infection, 323 
Exrositions on the inoculation of the 
small-pox, 334 
Grimstone’s Apslogy for believing in 
the meiailic tracters, 103 
Hamilton on purgative medicines, 

Vide Hamilton. 
Kirby's Tables of materia medica, 103 
Spailanzani’s Memoirs on respiration, 
£6 
Stcek’s medical odttectiens on the el- 
fects of cold, 214 
Memoirs of Talieyrand de Perigord, 173 
-delineation of his character, az4qe 
Avecdote of his private intrigues, 175. 
A transcript of the insuuctions given 
to the agents of the Secret Police 
Ottice at Paris, 177. His treacherous 
conduct during his residence in this 
country. ius intrigue in Germany 
with the wite of Baron S--— ; her 
dcath; inscription on the urn Con- 
taiuing her eshes; the urn presented 
. to Taileyrand and jost by him at faro, 
380. Instructions given by Talley- 
saud to Geneal Andreossi, in Ocio- 
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ber 1802, 181. Several anecdotes of 
he agents of uonaparté, 182 
Memoirs of'a picture, by Collins, 217 
- Of Foote. ' Vide Foote. 
+— -~ on respiration, by Spailanzani. 


Vide Spallanzani. 





Menander and Lautentiny, §38 

Mental recreation, 326 

Merciry aid platitia, action of on each 
other. Vide Action. 

Metallic tractors, apology for vce : 
the, 

Mitios’ address to Burke. Vide Pre 
-Tia. 
Tiscelianeous poetry, by Coxe. Vide 
* Coxe. 


Mittand’s prospectus, and letter to thé 
National [ustitute of France, 124 
Muankhouse’s discourses on various suo- 


* jects,” v1 
Muscle, mytilus edulis, inferences de- 
duced from experiments on the, gt 


NATURAL Philosophy, elements of, 


443 
Wature, te a of, lor 
National defeucé, inquiry into the sysicm 


* of. Vide M:Diarmid. 

———- Institure of France, Du Mi- 
- ‘tand’s letter fo, ‘104 
New travéls in Spain, 464. The num- 
* ber of the Spanisn army in peace and 
wir, 466: “Méte piy than work ; of 
the Aw Walloon gudrds, 467. "Of 
the wool exportation trade,  ibid.’; 
the Inquisition; ~ superstition losing 
ground in Spain, 468. The mirdcu- 
lous Speed of his tatdilic majesty, 469. 
The diseases uader which the soucbern 
parts Of Sfaini dnd Gibraltar laboured, 
. 47° 
Nicholl’s Answer to some: pieas of iuo- 
" jatry in favour af the" idolatry of the 
Romish church, © ~~ ° 323 
"s Serméns on the examples of 
~ divine worship ag exhibued to St. 
ohn in the Apocalypse, * ¢ 97 

Nisbett’s Chymical dictionary, 
Nomenélature, anatomicai, “by Barclay, 





32 
North Pacific Ocean, voyage to, Vide 
Broughton. 
Nove cs, 
Collins's Memoirs ofa picture, 217 
Count de Valmont, 325 
Ducliists, by Lucas, 2:8 
Fontaine’s Henrietta Be liman, 215 
Keily’s secret, ° 437 
Lathom’s impenetrable secret, 439 
Love and safire, 2:9 
Mental recreations, 320 
Rosetta, 2:6 


St. Julian, eit 
Observatidys on the Duke of h- 
mond‘s plants of fortifications, ' ‘108 
an the poor laws the 
Right Honourable G. Rose, M.'P. 
Vide Rose. 
——-—— oh the treatment of infanty by 
Bath,” 


_— 








on indecent sea-bathing, 43 
—on the forthation and ftathagt 
ment of ornamental plentagions $34 
Ocean, Voyage co the Nort pacihe. 
‘Vide Broughton. 
Odeil’s Essay on the elements of the 
Englisf language, , 223 
Onsiow’s Sermon on the scripttrat 
an tiogy and concord of * St. Pal -and 
St. Jrmes on ebristian faith, 97 
Outremont’s Examen critique de ta re- 
volution Francaise, 44 
Overton's four letters to the Editor. of 
the Christian Observer, ig? 





PACIFIC Ocean, Voyage to by Brough. 
ion. Vide Broughton, 
Paris, Modern, 33° 
Peacock’s Sketches of dancing, ~ ‘70 
Petrarch, Imitaticus from. Vide Céxe. 
Philosophy, double impdért of the World. 
Vide Drammond. F 
—— elements of natural, ¥ 
Pition’s Travels to Cayenne; 485. "The 
author loses his father at eight Years 
of age ; at ten put under the care of 
an aunt, runs away from her; ia 
October 1789 arrives at Puris ‘with 
ouly eight Louis d’ors in his pocket ; 
loses three of them at the play- howe 
and robbed of four more by’ a trick ; 
introduced to Monsieur’ Bitine ; 
writes tor thé jdurnal dé ia ‘Cour 
and dela Ville, 496. Reduéed to 
great distress ; his po 4 robbed. by 
a girl; appointed tutor to the Son 
of tNe “Count’ de Mitre ;° tis’ dis. 
tresses become insupportable ; Te. 
diiced'to thé state of “a tallad singer, 
aod composes a song’ whiclt is che 
¢atise of his deportation; ~ 487. 
Sufferings of the prisoners at Roche- 
fort ; "488. ‘The prisoners efabark 
on boi: sd the Charénre frigate! An 
Englisti thip discovered, the confusida 
thereat ; an engagement takes place ; 
the French ship runs’ agroudd; the 
author afterwards embarks onboard 
the Decade; anecdote respecting the 
secret history of the revolution; 
4%g. The “voluptuousness of the 
Creoles; 491. Deahb of Coltoe 
d’Herbois ; 493. ‘Story of Hyroha 





and Lisb?; 493. 
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Platina and Mercury. Action of, on 
each orher. Vide Action, 16 
Plantations Ornamental, observations 
on, 334 
Veems.by Robertus, 436 
——- by Courticr, 330 
——- Original for infant minds, 333 
Poetry Miscelianecus by Coxe. Vide 

Coxe. 
<» never more truly affecting than 

when it is the spontaneous effusion 

ef the heart as impressed by existing 

circumstance;, 8 

Porrtry, 

Berrestord’s Song of the sun, 

Bounden’s Fatal curiosity, 

Champignons du Diable, 

Clarke’s Rustic, 

Courtier’s Poems, 

Fig leaf, 

sw sen Essays, 
odern Paris, 33 

Poems for infant mirds, 
ibid. 

Poems by Robertus, 435 

Poetical Epistle to Mr. Pitt, 213 

Raphael by Waiker, 104 

Serre’s Flights of Fancy, 213 

Sonnets by B. F. 377 

Suicide Prostitute, 328 

Young Rosciad, 213 

Po.ttics, 

Barber’s Considerations upon tbe best 
means of insuring the internal 
defence of Great Britain, 325 

D‘ivernsis Appendix aux receites 
exterieures, 103 

D*Outremont’s examen critique de 
la revolution Francaise, 44! 

Fegeria, 61 

Mc. Kenna’s thoughts on the civil 
conditions and relations of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, religion, 
and people in Ireland. 

Pontificate and life of Leo. X. Vide 

Koscoe. 

Poor Laws, obsetvations on the, by 

Rose. Vide Rose. 

Pope’s Custom when a happy thought 

occurred. 34 

———— Epitaphs, Johnson’s oversight 
in his critique on, 
Porter’s s:rious thoughts on the birth 

of a child, 322 

Pour’s Considerations on the general 
conditions of the christian covenant, 
with a view tq some imvortant con- 
troversies, the general design of this 
tract stated in the words of the au- 

thor, 332 

Predestination to life, a Sermon by E. 
Williams, 99 


t 


Original 


Preface of St. Luke, discursory obsere 
vations on the, in three letters to s 
country clergyman. Vide Luke. — 

Priory of St. Botoph, architecture of, 

8 

——- of Dirstable, 3! 

Principles of taste, inquiry into, Vide 
Knight. 

———-— of religion as professed by 
Quakers, 318 

Prosser’s Sermon on the union of the 
christian body, 9 

Prostitute Suicide, 32 

Proyart’s Life of Madame Louisa, 

Pun,example of a low, 38 

Pupil o: nature, by Walker. 10% 

Purgative Medicine. Vide Hamiltoa. 


Quackery, Essay on, 445 
Questions Academical, by Drummend. 
Vide Drummond. 


Raphael, To! 
Refieciions on the national riches of 
the Prussian states aad the welfare 
of their inhabitants; 461. The 
yearly produce of the siates consi- 
dered ; the manner in which the pro- 
fits are divided ; 462. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the population, ibid. 
The inquiry into the national domains 
; “A 404 
Reflections onthe spirit of religious 
controversy, 207 
RELicren, 
Biddulph’¢ Sermon. Vide Biddulph. 
Butler’s Sermons. Vide Butler. 
Cockburn’s remaiks on the ruins of 
Voiney, 94 
Drummond’s discourses on the Lord’s 
Supper, 43° 
Harvey’s Letters occasioned by Row- 
Jand Hiuli’s Pamphlet eutitled a 
warning to professors, 212 
Huntingford’s theughts on the Trini- 
ty, 210 
Lavater’s Letters of St. Paul, 11 
Le Grice’s Sermon, 128 
Letters on St. Luke’s preface, 78 
Lloyd’s Christian theology, 241 
Munkhouse’s discourses on various 
subjects, 
Nicholi’s Sermon. 


ga 

Vide Nicholi. 
--- Answer to some pleas in 
favour of idolatry and indulgences 


of the Romish church. Vide 
Nicholls. 
Notes on the revelation of St. John, 
20 
Ons!ow’s Sermon. Vide Onslow. 4 
Porter’s Serious thoughts on the birth 
of a child, g22 





Prosser’s Sermon. Vide Prosser. 
Reflections en the spirit of religious 
controversy, 208 
Robinson’s Essays on the duties of 
christianity. Vide Robinson. 
concerning the 


Sharpe’s inquiry 
eighteenth chapter of Revelations, 
210 
Letters on the Catholic 
emancipation, aif 
Taylor’s key to the apostolic wri- 
tings, 430 
Tuke’s principles of religion as pro- 
fessed by Quakers, 318 
The dissenter’s appeal against the at- 
tacks ef Rowland Hill, 319 


Whittington’s dissertation on the ex- 
ternal evidences of religion, get 
Welwood’s Sermons. Vide Well- 
wool, 
William’s Sermon. Vide Williams. 
Remarks on Volney’s Ruins, 94 
-- on the probable conduct of 
Russia ani France, tor 
Respiration, Memoirs of. Vide Spallan- 
zani. 
Respiration, 
Wide Essay. 
Revelation of [ . John, notesonthe 207 
Robertus’ Poems, 436 
Robinson’s Essays on the duties of 
christianity, 293. The variety of 
ways which have beea exerted for 
the support and extension of the 
ehristian system, 294. Two advan. 
tages result from the method adopted 
by Mr. R. A systematic and compre- 
hensive hody of cheologicai instruc- 
tion is afforded to those who wouid be 
afraid or unable to encounter the 
ponderous and learned volumes to 
whieh a methodical arrangement is 
generally confined. In the reflections 
which are subjoined are found the 
advantages of the smaller practical 
treatise, correcting the prepensity of 
the mind to rest in speculative noti- 
ons and facilitating the remembrance 
of e.ch precept by its conneciion with 
a doctrine occurring in an orderly se- 
ries, 295 
The employment of a clergyman ac- 
tively engaged im the discharge of his 
duty affords the most extensive oppor- 
tunities for an enlarged and accurate 
acquaintance with the human cha- 
racter, 297. Mr. R.’s plan stated, 
298. Argumeiat adduced of the holi. 
ness of the divinity disproved, gor. 
The effects of the fall of many gz. 
Address to parents, ibid, ‘ufferings, 





Essay on by Bordock. 


the result ef the depravity of man, 


~ 
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go3. On the humiliation of Christ, 
tian, g04- The example of Jenm~ 
Chiist proposed as a model of obe- 
dience, ibid. The personality 
divinity of the holy spirit, 30§.- 
the necessity of the holy spirit’s 
agency to form right dispositions im 
the minds of christians, and tosup- 
poit and direct them in the path af 
duty, 305- The doctrine of justiéi~ 
cation, ibid. Quotation, 305, 3065 
307. The laws of the two tabies are 
enjoined as binding upon us from the 
unchangeable righteous character of 
God, and from the confirmation of the 
Mosaic precepts by the express de- 
claration of Christ, 413. Obser- 
vations on the first commandment, 
414. On the observance of the sab- 
bath, ibid. Address to parents, 415+ 
The tenth commandment virally 
included in the five which preceded 
it, 416. Observations on prayer, ibid. 
Judicious remarks on the time to be 
allotted to religious’ exercises, 417- 
In establishing the divinity of the 
second and third persons of the Tri- 
nity, distinction should be made 
between those texts in which Ged the 
Father is spoken of, and those which 
confer the same name, aitributes, and 
offices on Christ, and the Holy Spi- 
rit, 418. Roscoe’s Life of Leo. X- 
267, The requisites for an author 
capable of undertaking a general his- 
tory of literature; the absolute ne< 
czssity of travel, and the evident ad- 
vantages derived from the cenversation 
of scholars and artists; ibid. Mr. 
Roscoe considered in his assumed 
character of a biographer, as a general 
historian, 271 et seq. life of Leo. X~ 
By, Paulus Jovius. Giovanni de Me- 
dici the orginal rame of Leo; inm- 
tended carly for the church; the plura- 
l.ties heaped upon him at eight years 
of age, 274. In the troubles which 
ensued on the eruption of Charies 
VILL. into Iialy, Piero played che 
part of a traitor to his country, 2766+ 
The disturbances of Italy compel 
the cardinal to abanden it, 277_ 
278. The cardinal taken prisonermm 
the battle which proved fatal ey, the 
renowned-Gaston de Foix, 27g... The 
.cacdinal transported to Frange afer 
the battle of Raveuna, the casdinal 
. elected Pope, and assumed the appel- 
lation of Leo X. The assertion of 
the autber that ‘in intellectual e@- 
dowments, Leo X. steed. much 
abeve the common icvel of mankiad 
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$b founded, 382. His rotions of Secret, by Kelly, | 43 
religious subjects deistical, 989. His © Se:iovs thoughts on the birth of a 
imeratitude, ihsinceérity and vloody- child, 322 
mindedness proved, ibid. The low- Sermons, by Wellwood. Wide Weii- 
est species otbu.Toonery and dissipation wood, 
was the const»nt occujation of the — Serres* St. Julion, 326 
pontiff, 385. The notoriety of the Fights of faricy, 213 
Neapolitans for their fickitness and Sharp's inquiry concerning the 18h 
love of invovation, ibid. The vio- chapter of Revelations, 210 
Tent conduct of Savonarola, 386. —-———I¢iter on the catholic emanci- 
Wonderful! effects et the relics of saints, pation, ais 
387. Lucretia Borgia, 3&8 The Sinccre Sermons, 
affection and benevolence ot Leo c n- Bidduiph’s. Vide Biddulph. 
troverted, 390. The Quixoric scheme Butler’s. Vide Butler. 
of ‘Leo when he was desirous to in- Le Grice’s. Vide Le Grice. 
flame Christendem for his individual Nichoi!’s. Wide Nicholis. 
interest, 991. Mr. Roscoe’s bad O:slow’s. Vide Onsiow, 
idea of Latin verse, g92. On the Prosser's, Vide Prosser. 
Jiterature of Ferrara, 394. The Wiiliams’s. Vide Williams. 
history of the revival of Greek litera~ Slugs and other testacéa, organ of re. 
ture after the sacking of Consta:ti- spirauon of, a ho.e in the side of the 
nople © ill-detaited, 996. Mr. Ros- neck, which the animal opens and 
coe’s blunders in metre, 997. Ele- shuts voluntarily at irregular periods ; 
gaut illustrations of his metrical abi- this héle gives passage to the air toa 
lities, 399. His religious scniiments membraneous bag or vesicle in the 
Investigated, 4c2. back, with which the blood comes in 
Rosciad, a poem, 213 contact, go. Other curious particu. 
Rese’s Observations en the poor laws, lars concerning the same, ibid. 
226. A striking’coimcidence between Sobieski’s shied, observations on the 
the statute Jaw of England and Scotland variable star in. Wide Transactions, 
selative to the management of the poor, Art 6. 
328. The defects ot the English sys- Society, Royal, transactions of the, 
tem pointed out, 129. The laws of Vide Transactions. 
settlement and removal productive of Song ofthe Sun, by Beresford, 100 
mischievous consequ:ncesy ibid. She Sonnets, characteristic absurdities of 
employment of the overseers in Eng- modern burlesqued, 37 
land, 1g0. In Srotiand the business Spallanzavi’s memoirs on respiration, 
is in the hands of the ki:k session, of 86. An important discovery; it ap- 
which the minister is moderator or pears that some of those changes 
chairman, ibid. The education ofthe which have been considered as peculiar 
pour discussed, 131 to the process of 1espiration are pro- 
Rosetta, a novel, 216 duced by the animals when dead; aud 
Rowlaud Hill, dissenter’s appeal agzi st, that detached parts of animal matter 
319 aiso efi-ct simiiar changes: the re- 
Rural scenes, 103 sults of the experiments telative to 
Russia and France, remarks on te this fact have been invariable, 87. An 
probab ¢ conduct of, 102 account of the principal occurrences 
Rustic, by Claik:, 435 of the life of Spailanzani, born in 
172g at Scandiano, near Modena; he 
SABBATH, by Grahame, Vide Gra- stugied under the guidance of Laura 
hame. Bossa, one ef the most illustrious 
Sap, state of, in winter. Vide Trans- professors in the university of Bolog- 
act.ous, na; chosen professor of logic, &c. in 
Saxon architecture, copied from the few the iniversity ot Rygio in 17543 in- 
traces which their early ravages hed vited by the Empress Maria Jheresa, 
lett of Roman art, 82 to the protessorship of natural history 
Science of detence, Gordon's treatise on in the university of Pavia, his vari- 
the, - 442 ous journies by sea and Jand in Europe 
Scientific Dialogues, e2t and Asia, 87. Rejects the protes- 
Sea tathing, observations em indecent, sorship of Padua in order to visit 
456 Constantinople, diced at Pavia in 
Secret Impenctrable, 439 3706; Veimes have the sane neces~ 
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sity for oxygen, as those other tribes 
which are provided with more ob- 
vious and complicated organs of re- 
spiration; they perish in air which 
does not contain exygen, or in atmos- 
-pheric air after its oxygea has been 
consumed; but unlike the superior 
tribes they continue to respire until 
the whole of the oxygen disappears. 
88. living animals consyme or ab- 
sorb dxygen gas independently of the 
action of the lungs, and retain this 
power after death, 89. The animals, 
the subjects of these memoirs, the 
terrestrial testacea slugs, and the aqua- 
tic testacea. In the two former the 
organ of respiration consists of a hole 
in the side of the neck, which the 
animal opens and shuts voluntarily 
at irregular periods; of the latter the 
helix vivipara was the principal sub- 
ject of experiment , destitute of any 
proper organ of respiration, ana- 
legus to lungs or gills; the skin per- 
forming that function, go. I. fer- 
ences deduced from exper ments on 
oysters, gt 
Spirit of the Rights of Man, im relation 
to the necessities of the } reseat time, 
512 
Sowerby’s description of molels te ex- 
plain chrystallography, 33 
Suicide prostitute, 34 


TABLES of the Materia Medica, by 
Kirby, ic8 

Talleyrand de Perigord, memoirs of. 
Vide Memoirs 

Tangible Arithmetic, 447 
aste, inquiry into the principles of, 
Vide Knight. 

Telescopes, experiment by. Vide 
Transactions, Art. 2. 

Telescope, or moval vi-ws for children, 

Tractors metaliic, apology for believing 
in the, 103 

Tracts on East India affairs, 222 

—— — rejaiiveto botany, 443 

:-ransactions of the Royal Society, 1. 
Art. 1, The Croonian Lecture on 
Muscular Motion, by Anthony Car- 
liste, F. R. S. 1. Animated matter 
connected with inanimate, 2. An 
experimentto prove the increase of 
volume of a contracting muscle, 
ibid. Art. 2. Experiments for deter- 
mining how far telescopes will enab'e 
us 1o determine very small angles, 
and to distinguish the real from the 
spurious diameterg of celestial and 
terrestrial objects; with an applica~ 
tion of the sesults of these experi- 


ments to a series of observations om 
the nature and magnitude of Mr. 
Harding's lately discovered star by W, 
Herscheil, LL. D. FR. S. g. 

tation, a whithsical refinement, , 4. 
Art. 3. An essay on the cohesion of 
fluids, by T. Young, M.D. 4. The 
author’s mathematical reasonings ¢x- 
pressed without the use of mathemati- 
cal symbois censured ; justification of 
the censure from an extract,s. Art.4s 
Concerning the state in which the 
true sap of trees is deposited duriag 
winter, by T. A. Knight, Esq. 6. 
Sapjalters as it ascends ih the tree, and 
has its specific gravity increased, ibid. 
Art. 5. On the action of Bjatina and 
Mercury on éach other; by R. Chene- 
vix, Esq. F.R.S.6. Nine hundred and 
ninety-six unsuccessful experiments 
considered against four prosperous, 7. 
How Vauquelin aod Fourcroy agree in 
the compound nature of Palladium, 
but differ in the composition, 7. Con- 
clusions of Richter from his operations 
that two metals, the separate solutions 
of which are not affected by a third 
body, may, when existing in one 
solution, be acted upon and even re~ 
duced to the metallic state, and that 
mercury may be so united with piatina 
that it cannot be separated : five 
combated, 8. The question of Palla- 
dium uneertain, ibid. Art. 6 An 
investigation of all the changes in the 
variable star in Sebieski’s shield, from 
five years’ observation exhibiting its 
proportional! illuminated parts, and its 
irregularities of rotation, with conjec- 
tures respecting unenlightened heaven~ 
ly bodies, by Edward Pigott, Esq. 10. 
Explanation of the phenomena which 
variable stars exhibit given in a quo- 
taiion, ibid, Art. 7. Aualytical ex- 
periments on a mineral substance ‘hy- 
drargillite) from Barnstapie, in Devon- 
shire, by H. Davy, Esq. F. R. S. 
Professor ot Chymistry, Royal Insti- 
tution, r1. Considered as zeolite till 
Dr. lsabington ascertained thatit was 
a non-descript substance, its sensible 
characters, ta. Analysis and con- 
stituent parts, 12. A similar fossil 
found at St. Austie, in Cornwall, dis- 
covered by.Rev. W. Gregor, much 
more curious, of a brighter white, and 
disposed in more elevated pyramids, 
which are compesed of crystals ter- 
minating im semicireles and radiating 
from the centre. Art, 8. Experiments 
on Wootz by Mr. D. Musket, p. 12. 
[us origin, quantity, mode of manu- 
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- facture, or natural history, unnoticed Volnmey's Ruins, remarks on, > of 
bythe author. It contains a greater Volunteer cavalry, instructions for, 442 
propartion of casbonaceous matter Voyage round thc world, by Turnbuil- 
than the common qualities of cast Vide Turnbull. 


steel; particular cakes approach to 
the nature of cast iton. WALKER’s Pupil of nature, 101 


Travels by Griffiths. Vice Griffiths. oe *s English grammer. 105 
Treatise on the art of bread making, 112 Weathercock, by Allingham, '44t 
Treatment of infants, 482 Weiske’s Commentatiusin orationem, M. 
Tuke’s Principles of Religion, 318 T. Ciceronis, - 440 
Turkish government, despotism of the, Wellwood’s, Sir Henry Moncreiff's, Ser- 

a1 mont, 30. Their extensive claim 
Turnbull’s Voyage around the World, upon the regard and reverence of the 





237- Object of the voyage commer- 
cial, and undertaken with the idea of 
sharing in the profits of the Anglo 
Americg@#, 337. The advantages of 
the island of Madeira, 338. The 
travellers take refuge in the port of 
St. Salvadore, where they suffered 
from the treachery of the Portugueze 
government, ibid. Arrival at Pert 
Jackson ; observations on the state 
amd progress of that colony; the ex- 
tortion of a convict attorney and lock- 
smith, 399. Norfolk island] a sin- 
gular account of the escape of one of 
the convicts into the interior of the 
island, ibid. An anecdote of the 
marvellous kind, 340 Arrival at 
the Society islands, 342. Ill-fortune 
still attends the author ; singular cus- 
tom of the cessation of the royalty 
ef the savereign of Otaheite on the 
birth of a son, 942. Attempt of the 
matives of Uliuea to seize on the 
ship, 343. A visit to the Sandwich 
islands, ibid. Account of Tamaha- 
ma, the Alexander of the pacific, i ii. 
Return to Oraheite, 344. The pro- 
gress of the missiunanes but inconsi- 
drable, ibid. Account ef a sermon 
preached before King Otoo and others 
of the royal race, ibid. The cnrio- 
sity of the Otaheitan Iadics, 945. 
A public seminary for the reception 
of orphan children, 346. ‘The au- 
thor's style considered. 

VERMES and insects have the same ne- 
Cessity for oxygen as those other 
tribes which are provided with more 
obvious and complicated organs Of res- 
piration ; they perish in air which 
does not contain oxygen, or in atmo. 
spheric air after its oxygeu has been 
consumed; but, unlike the superior 
tribes, they continue to respire urtil 
the whole of the oxygen disappeais. 88 
Vocabulary of Latin synonimes by Hill, 
507 


W. Flint, Printer, 
Old Bailey. 


Christian world, ibid. The subjects 
well chosen, and containing more pre- 
tensions to ingenuity and novelty than 
are commoniy found in popular ‘dis- 
Courses: a quotation from the 6th ser- 
mon en the result of good and bad af. 
fections, 32 
Werneria, g2 
Whittington’s Dissertations on the exter- 
nal evidences of christianity, © ger . 
Williams’ Sermon on predestination to 
life, 97 
World without souls, 374. Of the weep- 
ing and laughing philosopher, ©3975. 
Pian df the work; the inconsistency 
‘of men with souls-is inferred from 4he 
apparent consistency of men acting si« 
milarly ou the hypothesis-of having 
none, 376. The leading character of 
the work, sarcastic severity, few of 
the vices or even weaknesses of mane 
kind receive quarter; 377. Quota- 
tion, containing articles irom a com- 
pact as imagined to have subsisted be- 
tween the souls and bodies of the peo- 
ple of O—, 977. Delineasion of a 
preacher, 378. Charity; the slave 
trade, 979. The dectrine of expe- 
diency examined, 38@. Epitaph on 
Emily, 38 
Wrangham’s Dissertations on the best 
means of Civilizing India, 42. The 
d fficulty of the subject explained, 44. 
The division of the people into casts‘ 
an imaginary more than a real difh- 
- culty, 44. An anecdote how the 
burning of widows was abolished, 45. 
Tie propriety of continuing the char- 
ter to the East India Company, and 
the question of colonization consider- 
ed, 46. Scholarship much more ge- 
nerai throughout the whole coutinent 
of India, than in a third part of the 
united kigdom, 49 
Writ.ngs apostolic, Tayloi’s key tothe 
43> 








